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Recently, when a superintendent of schools 
retired, he said to his staff: ‘For years I have 
prayed for those members of my community 
and of the Board of Education who have 
worked with me to improve our school sys- 
tem. Today, as I look back, I believe I should 
have been most thankful for those who op- 
posed our program. It was the stimulus of 
their opposition which showed the weak- 
nesses that needed to be corrected and which 
brought about the most thoro searching of 
proposed changes.” 

—MaABBL STUDEBAKER, President of the National 


Education Association, address before the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the NEA, 1949. p. 10 
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Editorial Comment 


The deferred feature picturing fathers and sons 
in Phi Delta Kappa will be found in this issue, 
pages 322-331. We think it a testimonial to the 
calling of the teacher. We hope the life of every 
man who teaches is such that it gives him satis- 
faction, such that his son will wish to follow in 
his steps. 

To remind yourself of some of the rewards of 
teaching, see page 328. 

Pictures of the national officers and district rep- 
resentatives serving Phi Delta Kappa in this bien- 
nium will be seen on page 332. On page 334 you 
will find the statement of the history of Phi Delta 
Kappa given to the national council by George C. 
Kyte. Such a look at our foundations is in order 
by the brother who is concerned for the future of 
Phi Delta Kappa. This was one of the speeches 
ordered printed by the council, and comes to you 
with more than the recommendation of the editor. 
Another is that by William F. Russell on page 341. 


Toward Effective Organization 


We had planned to try to express the reasoning 
which led to the series of articles on the organi- 
zations of teachers in this country. Instead, we re- 
fer you to the first paragraphs of the article in this 
issue by William F. Russell. (Page 341.) You may 
recall earlier articles in the series: that on the 
American Federation of Teachers in October, the 
one on the National Education Association in No- 
vember, and the December report on the Canadian 
Education Association. The series continues in 
this issue. The discussion of the developing world 
organization is a contribution to it. The action of 
the C. I. O. Executive Board revoking the charter 
of the United Public Workers makes out-of-date 
a statement by a representative of its National 
Teachers Division. Next month we expect to have 
the report on the Canadian Teachers Federation. 

The American Council on Education (described 
in this issue on page 312) may be considered in 
this context of the effort to secure a united voice 
in education, even though its differences as an in- 
stitutional association give it to some degree a 
different status. 

Phi Delta Kappa is, and has long been, a con- 
stituent member of the American Council on Edu- 


cation. Your payments to Phi Delta Kappa make 
possible our own dues to the American Council. 
Read that report and keep up with your money! 
We take the occasion to hand a carnation for his 
career of service to George F. Zook. He has an- 
nounced his intention to retire from the presi- 
dency of the American Council on Education this 
summer. Under the circumstances, his comments 
in this issue on the future of the American Coun- 
cil of Education are the more interesting. 

Maybe there should not be a united voice for 
education? Maybe there are advantages in com- 
petitive organization? Most of us do better under 
the stimulus of criticism? A forum discussion con- 
cludes this series on organizations of teachers. You 
are invited to add to the discussion any fact or 
experience of yours, to react to the expression of 
any of the organizational spokesmen. Send such 
letters or articles before March 15 to The Editor, 
THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois, for use in the May issue. 


Hoover Commission Report 


The ease with which the Hoover Commission 
left the recommendations of its Task Force on 
Education is one more symptom of the same atti- 
tude by which every citizen feels entitled to tell 
a teacher exactly how he should run his business. 
That feeling is in one sense an asset to education. 
It indicates that education is close to the heart of 
every man. In another sense, it is a drawback. After 
all, the professional is supposed to spend some 
time at a business to become somewhat expert 
in it. The frank statement of differences which 
you find on turning to the next page is something 
that people in education need to think about. 


Merit Pay Alternatives 


Analysis like that given merit pay should be 
given to proposals for salary schedules based upon 
training, experience, tenure. What are the effects 
on pupil and teacher of training, experience, ten- 
ure? See page 302 for one man’s reaction to ten- 
ure as a base for a salary schedule. There is room 
for research on alternatives to merit pay schedules 
as well as to the merit pay idea itself. 
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Letters on the Hoover Commussion Report 


National Council of Chief State School Officers 
An Independent Corporation 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
December 27, 1949 

President James B. Conant, Honorary Chairman 
Schools and Universities Committee 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear President Conant: 

The Hoover Commission report on education is 
startling and disappointing. Without discussion, 
it dogmatically reverses the principal recommenda- 
tions of its own excellent task force on education, 
this Council, the National Education Association, 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors and most other professional groups and indi- 
vidual educators. It also does violence to the views 
of the great majority of citizens who believe in 
the American practice of keeping local, state, and 
federal educational agencies politically non-parti- 
san. 

The Commission’s recommendation that the 
federal agency for education be subjected com- 
pletely to the executive orders of a political officer, 
the proposed Secretary of Welfare, violates our 
national principles and ignores our national ex- 
perience in education. This would eliminate the 
already inadequate professional freedom of the 
United States Commissioner of Education and of 
the professional educators in the Office of Educa- 
tion. It would open the way for a measure of 
political domination of education and thought 
control approaching that by which Hitler and Sta- 
lin built their dictatorships. It would inaugurate a 
new pattern of federal educational government, 
similar to politically controlled systems in foreign 
countries few Americans care to imitate. We be- 
lieve the educational system developed in the 
United States is better for a democracy. 

Another dogmatism, again without reasons 





By EDGAR FULLER anp HOLLIS P. ALLEN 


Open Letters Discussing Differences in the Reports of the Commission's 
Task Force on Education and the Final Report of the Commission. 
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given, resignedly suggests that educational func- 
tions must continue to be scattered throughout the 
non-educational executive branches of the federal 
government, without reference to its educational 
agency. 

It is difficult to believe the Hoover Commission 
considered these matters thoroughly. Two mem- 
bers of the Commission led the successful effort 
to defeat Reorganization Plan No. 1 in the Senate 
last August. Plan 1 would have done for educa- 
tion exactly what the Commission recommended; 
it would have created a new department of Wel- 
fare with complete absorption of the United States 
Office of Education. It is true that organization of 
federal medical service was the major issue of the 
debate, but the fundamental issue of educational 
freedom from partisan political control was also 
emphasized by these two members of the Com- 
mission as well as by numerous other Senators. 

There are other reasons to believe that the Com- 
mission was too greatly influenced in its recom- 
mendations on education by a small minority of 
its membership. One member has vehemently fa- 
vored subordination of education to partisan politi- 
cal government at all levels, including appoint- 
ment of local superintendents of schools by mu- 
nicipal officials rather than by non-partisan school 
boards, while others have seemed almost unaware 
of the educational issues in the report. 

Certain divisions of the Citizens Committee on 
the Hoover Report have attempted to convince 
Congress and the public that acceptance of the 
Report must be on an “‘all or none’’ basis. Any 
questioning on any detail raises the cry that the 
omnipotence and infallibility of the Commission 
must not be doubted and brings the charge that 
“everyone believes in economy and efficiency in 
government until he is affected.” In the case of 
education, economy and efficiency are to be found 
in the direction opposite from that urged by the 
Commission. We hope this “all or none” ap 













LETTERS ON THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


proach will not be tolerated by your Committee. 
The Cavalier treatment of education by the 
Commission will be increasingly resented both by 
the public and by professional educators as the 
facts become known. We intend to make them 
known and hope for your assistance. The ter- 
rible mistakes of the Commission in this field 
must not be uncritically swept into law along with 
others of its proposals. We hope you will use all 
your great influence, as a friend of our American 
system of education, to defeat all recommenda- 
tions of the Commission concerning education ex- 
cept that leading to transfer of the education 
functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
United States Office of Education. 
With highest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 

EDGAR FULLER, Executive Secretary 

National Council of Chief State 

School Officers 


The Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 
January 6, 1950 
President James B. Conant 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dear President Conant: 

As compiler of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force Report on Education (Part 3 of Appendix 
P of the Commission publications) I am particu- 
larly pleased to note your selection as Chairman 
of the Schools and University Committee of the 
Citizens Committee on the Hoover Report. I recall 
your generous assistance to me in presenting data 
concerning the effect of the various federal activi- 
ties in education as they concerned Harvard. 

There is so much good in the Hoover Commis- 
sion findings and recommendations in general 
that I am extremely sorry to find it necessary to 
take issue with it in respect to its particular report 
concerning education. I do hope that you may see 
your way clear to approach these problems in the 

The report of the Task Force mentioned in this article is being 
published this month under the title, “The Federal Government 
and Education.” (McGraw Hill Book Company. 333 pages. $4.00.) 
toe Brorth of she Goverement, Sectel Security ond. Edacetion 
Indian Affairs, is available from the Superintendent of Documents 
poeee Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (81 pages. 25 

a, ix Chairman of the Schools and Universes Committee, Cit 


zens Committee for the Hoover Commission Report. Further cor- 
respondence for the Committee may be addressed to him.—R. L. H. 
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constructive manner which has been so typical of 
your past valued service to education. 

With many others who have the best interests 
of education at heart I am greatly concerned over 
the failure of the Hoover Commission to give 
serious consideration to any of the proposals and 
recommendations of this task force report concern- 
ing education. I suspect that this may have been 
due to the very brief time which the Commission 
was able to devote to its final deliberations. I trust 
that I am not imposing on you to present a few 
considerations: 

1. As pointed out in the task force report, 
our difficulties concerning education at the federal 
level has been largely due to lack of any consistent 
policy. Both the Brookings Institution, which pre- 
pared this and other welfare task force reports, and 
I had understandings with the Commission that 
policy consideration was an essential prerequisite 
to determination of organizational matters in edu- 
cation. In reports of progress to the Commission 
staff I stressed that “evaluation and development 
of federal policy in education must precede and to 
a considerable extent determine federal organiza- 
tion for education,” a point which was mutually 
agreeable. 

In spite of this the Commission stated in its 
Report on Social Security and Education—Indian 
Affairs (page 4) that “it is not the province of 
this Commission to pass upon policies . . .”, Again 
on page 12 it stated ‘this Commission is not 
dealing with policies.” Under the same cover, 
however, in dealing with Indian Affairs (page 
63) it first considered policy and stated “... 
this policy should be the keystone of the organi- 
zation and of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of Indian Affairs.” If policy 
is the “‘keystone”’ in Indian Affairs it is many times 
more so in respect to education. Apparently the 
Commission could consider policy when it so 
desired. 

2. The Act of Congress which established the 
Commission specifically charged it with the fol- 
lowing: 

a. limiting expenditures to the lowest amount 
consistent with the efficient performance of es- 
sential services .. .. 

b. eliminating duplication and overlapping 
of services .... 

c. consolidating services . . 
nature. 


. of a similar 
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d. abolishing services . . . not mecessafy.... 
e. defining and limiting executive functions 


Our task force report makes specific recom- 
mendations in respect to each of these functions 
of the Commission, yet all have been ignored. 
For instance, the School Lunch program of the 
Department of Agriculture overlaps and dupli- 
cates similar activities of the Office of Education. 
Thus we recommended that this program ($92,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1949) be consolidated in 
the Office of Education. In spite of the fact that 
the task force on Agriculture made a similar strong 
recommendation, these two task force recommen- 
dations, in complete harmony, were entirely ig- 
nored. There is extensive overlapping—and some- 
times conflict—between the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the program for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture, particularly on the local 
level. This was treated both in the Agriculture 
and Education task force reports, and suggestions 
made for improvement, but these suggestions 
were ignored by the Commission. We felt it highly 
desirable to limit executive functions, in order to 
eliminate a partisan type of thought control which 
could easily permeate present programs of educa- 
tion, yet this has been ignored by the Commission. 
Many other illustrations could be given. 

3. Our task force report took the position that 
educational activities on the federal level should 
be evaluated in terms of the effect on states and 
local institutions where the basic responsibility 
for education rests. Both policy and organization 
should be developed in terms of similar criteria. 
At the one place where we most fear control or 
an authoritarian approach to education we have 
given it the fewest safeguards. We have made 
recommendations to overcome this and to strength- 
en educational responsibility and leadership in 
states and in local institutions, yet they have been 
ignored by the Commission. The Commission has 
taken the point of view that what looks neat and 
streamlined in an organization chart, where parti- 
san influence can be exerted, is of more importance 
than keeping education democratic and close to the 
interests of the places where basic responsibility 
should rest. 

Out in the open I have little fear of undue 
federal control of education. But with hidden and 
totally uncoordinated and highly specialized educa- 
tional activities tucked hither and yon over most 
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of the federal departments and agencies, with 
no central or over-all plan or policy I greatly fear 
a more subtle type of control which we now have 
and which is constantly increasing. The Commis- 
sion would have this continue. Neither it nor I 
want a large and powerful federal educational 
agency. But it is essential that we have an agency 
which is sufficiently effective to bring some sem- 
blance of order out of this chaos; sufficiently out 
in the open and unsubordinated to partisan con- 
siderations to be an adequate influence in coordi- 
nating these activities and keeping the American 
public informed of educational trends on the fed- 
eral level. 

4. Frankly, when I started my study for the 
Commission, I held the Hypothesis that a Federal 
Department of Health, Welfare and Education 
was appropriate. As my evidence accumulated, 
however, I reluctantly had to desert this position 
as unsound and damaging to the best interests of 
education. After reviewing arguments for and 
against the various proposals, I firmly came to 
the conclusion that an independent agency for 
education, with a National Board of Education, 
holds by far the greatest promise for overcoming 
the present and potential dangers and the current 
chaos in educational activities of the federal gov- 
ernment. Under our proposals I believe we can 
develop much highly effective teamwork between 
federal, state, and institutional agencies in educa- 
tion which can be of material benefit in increasing 
the potentialities of education in the national wel- 
fare. 

If you have not already done so I hope you can 
at least take time to read Chapter V (pages 361 
to 378 of Appendix P) of our task force report. 
Unfortunately, this report was rather hurriedly 
condensed from more voluminous materials, and 
I consider it quite unsatisfactory in many respects. 
However, McGraw-Hill is publishing my com- 
plete manuscript in February of this year under 
the title, “The Federal Government and Educa- 
tion.” I hope the latter may have a desired effect 
in acquainting the public with the important issues 
and possible solutions to the many problems in- 
volved. 


Sincerely, 
Ho uis P. ALLEN, Chairman 
Committee on Teacher Education 
The Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 


— eer wel 


a ff es. eS 





Can an Administrator Be Happy? 


I Was Happy 1n Jail 


By PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Editor’s Note: Prime Minister Nehru of India spoke 
in the University of Chicago Chapel on October 20, 
1949. He gave a report of personal experience in India’s 
revolutionary campaigns, to suggest that the principles 
of Mahatma Gandhi may be applied by the United 
States to problems of atomic energy. Your Editor was 
interested by sentences of the speech which helped answer 
a question with which he came, “What happens to the 
theorist or the idealist when he becomes an administra- 
tor?” You may wish to compare the report of this por- 
tion of his address with the experiences of the school 
administrator? 

The full text of the speech is available under the title, 
“Toward Freedom,” page 12, in the University of 
Chicago Round Table, “Mankind in a Revolutionary 
Age,” Number 606, October 30, 1949, which may be 
ordered at 10 cents from the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ee argued with us. ‘After all, if you are 
so frightfully keen on freedom, what does 
it matter if you go to prison, if your property is 
confiscated, or even if you are killed? It does not 
much matter because you will get something in- 
finitely more. Apart from serving for a great cause 
and apart from possibly achieving results, the 
mere act of doing this will fill you with a certain 
satisfaction and joy.” 

Somehow or other that voice seemed to convince 
masses of people; and there was this tremendous 
change. 

That started in India what might be called the 
“Gandhi era” in our politics which lasted up un- 
til his death and which, in some form or other, 
will, of course, continue. I mention this, so that 
you may have some kind of picture of how we 
behaved. Large numbers of us gave up our normal 
professions and avocations and went to the vil- 
lages preaching this gospel. We preached other 
things too, which our political organization de- 
manded, and we forgot almost everything else 
that we used to do. Our lives changed completely, 
automatically. Not very deliberately; they simply 
changed. So much so that it was a little difficult 


for us even to interest ourselves in those activities 
with which we had been previously associated. We 
were absorbed in the new activity of the moment 
—and not just for a moment but for years. 

Obviously we could not have done so if we did 
not find a great deal of satisfaction in that. We did 
find satisfaction; and when people tell me or they 
imagine that I have gone through a great deal of 
pain and suffering because I went to prison for a 
number of years, they are partly right, maybe, but 
they are fundamentally wrong, because most of 
us who endured that felt that period to be the most 
significant of our lives. It was not a period which 
might be measured in terms of normal happiness, 
but it was something deeper than that—a period 
in which we felt a certain satisfaction. Why? Be- 
cause for the moment our ideals were in conformi- 
ty with our actions, or, to put it the other way, 
we acted in accordance with our ideals. 

And there can be no greater satisfaction to an 
individual than when there is such a synthesis of 
thought and action in him. Then he becomes, 
for the moment, an integrated individual, and he 
functions with power and strength and without 
doubt. 

The real difficulties seldom come from an ex- 
ternal source. Real difficulties are those which arise 
in our own minds when we are in doubt as to 
what to do even when our minds are fairly clear, 
but we cannot do it for some other reasons. Then 
there is difficulty, obstruction in ourselves. Com- 
plexes arise. And because during that period we 
became, for the moment, integrated human beings, 
when thought and action more or less went to- 
gether, we had the feeling of tremendous satis- 
faction in what we were doing. 

We wanted results, of course. We were work- 
ing for results; but for the moment we were satis- 
fied in the act of doing, results apart. We had ups 
and downs, apparent failures for the moment. But 
such was the nature of the activity—of the method 
and technique of action which Gandhi had taught 
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us—that even in a moment of apparent failure 
there really was no going back. 


Today we have to face very difficult problems, 
and those people who are in positions of responsi- 
bility have really a terrific burden to carry. The 
burden would, anyhow, be very difficult and great, 
but the real difficulty, a moral difficulty if I may 
say so, is this: That you may perhaps be convinced 
in your mind of a certain course of action which 
is right or, if I may put it another way, you may 
be convinced of what is truth in a certain context. 
As an individual, if you are convinced, it is your 
duty to follow that line regardless of consequences. 
As a political leader, you do not function as an 
individual; you function through other individuals 
whom you lead. You have to make those other 
individuals also understand the truth as you per- 
ceive it. It is not enough for you to perceive it. 
They are the material through which you act, and, 
therefore, the measure of their activity is gov- 
erned not by your understanding but by their own 
understanding of what you say. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR WORKS THROUGH OTHERS 


Difficult problems, political or moral if you like, 
thus arise. That you have to function through a 
medium is a limiting factor. You have to function 
through masses of men, or governments, or groups, 
not as an individual. As an individual, if you 
function, you may be a very great leader—a 
prophet, if you like—but you are functioning as an 
individual, no doubt influencing others, no doubt 
influencing succeeding generations tremendously. 
But, first of all, political leaders are not prophets, 
nor are they normally great seekers after truth. 
Even if they choose to follow what they consider 
the right path, they are limited by the fact that 
they have to make others move and not themselves 
do it. And so they compromise; and they have to 
compromise inevitably. Not only sometimes with 
their own people but in the circumstances, in the 
context of things, they have to compromise, be- 
cause there are so many forces at play which they 
cannot control. Either they retire from the scene, 
or they compromise. Now, once you start com- 
promising, you are on a slippery slope, and it may 
land you anywhere. So, what is one to do? Because, 
on the one hand, there is this danger of your los- 
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ing hold of all touch with reality, or truth, if you 
like, and, on the other hand, unless you compro- 
mise, you do not acknowledge reality, you are cut 
off from it and function as an individual and not 
as a leader. 

That is a difficult problem, which each one of 
us in his own small or big way has to face. I know 
no answer to it, because there can be no general 
answer; and each case has to be measured and 
considered separately. But I would say this: That 
even when one compromises, one should never 
compromise in regard to the basic truth. One may 
limit the application of it, remembering always the 
basic way, what the basic objective is, where we 
are aiming. If we always remember the basic ob- 
jective and always aim that way, it may be per- 
missible, as a next step, to say something much 
less than that which people understand. But if we 
forget the basic objective, then the small step may 
lead us astray. 


The Reason for Being 


Most scientific investigation and research has 
concerned itself with the “hows’’ of human life; 
how it began, how it developed, how it is related 
to other forms of life, how it functions and how 
it adapts itself to change. 

Little has been contributed as to “why” human 
beings exist at all or the ultimate purpose of the 
human species upon this planet. What there is 
has come down to us through the channels of 
philosophy and religion. 

Even the very young are intrigued by the why 
questions, as was the small lad who ran dashing 
in to his mother from play one day crying, 
“Mother, why is everything all the time?” 

Our public school systems are moving gradually 
but definitely toward the “how” side of educa- 
tion. This is due in large measure to our com- 
pulsory education laws which make schooling 
mandatory for the children of all the people. 
Therefore they are trained in the fundamentals 
of the trades, in home making skills and in busi- 
ness practices in order that they may become 
economically independent in our complex social 
order. But in teaching them how to earn a liv- 
ing, have we failed to teach them how to live? 
—Ralph B. Yonker, 954 Crefeld Avenue, Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia 17, Pa. 





At Age 65, We Can Do 


Better Than Automatic Retirement 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


HEN RETIRED Chicago public school teach- 
W ers were asked recently whether they pre- 
ferred the present plan of compulsory retirement 
at age 65 to other possible plans providing a more 
flexible retirement procedure, 69 per cent of the 
men and 47 per cent of the women preferred a 
more flexible retirement plan. In a survey of fac- 
ulty opinion at the University of Chicago, only 
28 per cent of the present faculty preferred the 
present plan of compulsory retirement at age 65 
to other possible plans of greater flexibility. 
These findings point to the fact that compulsory 
retirement at the arbitrary age of 65 is not a satis- 
factory retirement procedure for teachers. Ad- 
mittedly, it is better than no retirement plan at 
all, when a teacher goes on teaching until he drops, 
because he has no pension and cannot afford to 
stop working. But that situation is a matter of his- 
tory in most states and most institutions of higher 
learning, and the time is now ripe for a step be- 
yond that of compulsory retirement at an arbitrary 
age. 
Wuy Is RETIREMENT DIFFICULT? 


For the average American teacher, retirement 
is a frustrating and humiliating experience if it 
occurs while he feels able to go on doing good 
work. The reason for this is that the average teach- 
er gets much more than his salary from his work. 
In his work he finds satisfaction for four basic 
needs: 


(1) The need for social recognition and a feeling 
of sense of worth. 


The teacher usually feels that he is a worthy 
person only if he is making a contribution to so- 
ciety. In the recognition that he gets from other 
people he finds assurance of his own value. Take 
his job away from him, even for such a blameless 
reason as old age, and he begins to doubt his own 
worth as a person. 


(2) The need for social participation. 


Teaching brings a person into close relations 


* Robert ]. Havighurst is Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Chairman, Committee on Human 
Development, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


with his colleagues and his pupils. Thus it meets 
his basic need for sharing of experience and for 
communication with people. 


(3) The need for enjoyment of activity. 


Some people enjoy their work for its own sake, 
as an artist is reputed to enjoy his work. Teachers 
may take delight in a well-worked out lecture, or 
in a well-planned lesson, or in studying and learn- 
ing and keeping up-to-date in their subject. 


(4) The need for economic security. 


This need speaks for itself. Most teachers rely 
completely for subsistence on their earnings as 
teachers. Unless an adequate pension is assured 
after retirement, they will have to lower their 
standard of living when their salaries stop. 

Of these four basic needs, retirement practical- 
ly always makes it difficult to meet the first three, 
and usually the fourth, also. Retirement at age 65 
leaves the average teacher with ten to fifteen years 
of fairly ‘active life, and consequently with the 
need of finding a new way of life which will meet 
the basic needs that he formerly satisfied in his 
teaching. 

Is there not a more democratic, more humane 
way of handling retirement? Is there not a way 
which will put to use for society some of the pro- 
ductive energy which remains in the average teach- 
er aged 65? 


PROPOSALS FOR A RETIREMENT PLAN 


The general principle upon which retirement 
policy should be based is: A man or woman should 
teach as long as he is reasonably competent and 
desires to teach. 

Since chronological age is a very poor indicator 
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of competence, the working-out of this principle 
requires a system of selective retirement, based 
upon a person’s competence and his desire to go 
on teaching, regardless of his age. 

In addition to selective retirement, a means of 
tapering off is highly desirable, for two reasons: 
(1) it enables an older person to work at his best 
level fewer hours a week than he worked when 
he was younger, and (2) it provides a transition 
period from full work activity to complete retire- 
ment. ' 
Both of these desiderata—selective retirement 
and tapering-off—cause administrative difficulties. 
Consequently they are seldom found in a large 
impersonal organization such as a school system 
or a business corporation. However, they are char- 
acteristic of situations where an individual can 
make his own decision about his retirement—such 
as a doctor or a lawyer or a farmer or the owner 
of a small business. 

The administrator of a school system or a busi- 
ness usually argues concerning retirement pro- 
cedure that he must have a general rule which he 
can apply impersonally. Otherwise he will become 
the villain of the private drama of retirement for 
every employee who is disappointed at having to 
retire before he wants to do so. Consequently the 
administrator argues that a workable retirement 

rogram must have in it a fairly objective pro- 
cedure for decision-making concerning the retire- 
ment of each employee. 

There are two non-administrative objections 
often urged against a plan of selective retirement. 
One is the fact that the individual is kept in a state 
of uncertainty as to when he must retire, and con- 
sequently he cannot or will not plan as wisely for 
his retirement as when he knows the precise date 
well in advance. This is a cogent objection, and 
has led some people to favor a simple shift of 
retirement to a later arbitrary age, say 68 or 70. 
While there is much in favor of such a plan, it 
decreases social efficiency and productivity by per- 
mitting many people to go on working after they 
lose competence. 

The second objection is that people who do not 
want to retire but are forced to do so because they 
are no longer reasonably efficient will feel much 
more keenly the stigma of retirement because it 
is based upon a competency-measure rather than 
on age-measure which everyone agrees is not a 
good measure of competency. In other words, 
those people who are retired against their will may 
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The average span of life is today about 67 years, 
whereas it was 49 years at the turn of the century 
says the New York Life Insurance Company. The aver. 
age expectation of life of those who live to age 67 
is between 12 and 13 years. Thus the average life-time 
of such persons would be nearly 80 years. There are now 
about 11-million Americans who are age 65 or over. 


suffer especially keenly, as they see those who are 
competent to go on working retain the satisfac- 
tions that go with continued employment. Again, 
this is a cogent objection. It brings out the fact 
that retirement is bound to hurt people, no mat- 
ter how objectively or how humanely it is admin- 
istered. But the writer would argue that selective 
retirement would increase the satisfaction of many 
people while increasing the dissatisfaction of a 
few people, and that it would also increase the 
general efficiency and productivity of the society. 

Machinery for selective retirement should pro- 
vide an objective procedure for making decisions 
about retirement. The decision in the case of a 
given individual should be based on his physical 
and mental competence and his performance in 
his work. The decision might be made by an ad- 
ministrator, or by a special retirement board. There 
is evidence that many teachers would not favor 
having the decision as to their retirement made 
by their own superiors in the administration. They 
favor a Retirement Board made up either of their 
own colleagues or of “neutral experts.” 

Retired teachers in Chicago were asked what 
they thought of a plan which permitted teachers 
to retire of their own volition any time between 
the ages of 60 and 70, but which also required 
them to take periodic physical and mental exami- 
nations given by a board of experts which could 
retire them if it judged them incapable. Seventy- 
six per cent of the retired men teachers favored 
such a plan, and 55 per cent of the retired women 
teachers favored it. 

Among University of Chicago faculty members 
now active in teaching, 37 per cent favored selec- 
tive retirement, while 35 per cent favored a flat 
extension of the retirement age to 70. Among 
those who favored selective retirement, the ratio 
of those favoring the decision as to retirement 
being made by a Faculty Retirement Board com- 
pared with those favoring the decision being made 
by administrative officers was two to one. 


A PROPOSED PLAN 


Thus a generally approved plan of selective 
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retirement would be something like the following. 
Allow an individual to retire on pension or an- 
nuity at any time after age 60, if he wishes to do 
so. Establish a Retirement Board consisting of fel- 
low-teachers or of outside experts. Require all 
people on reaching age 65 who wish to continue 
teaching to apply to the Retirement Board for a 
certificate of competence. These people would 
then undergo a medical examination, and the judg- 
ment of their colleagues and supervisors concern- 
ing their competence would be obtained by the 
Retirement Board. 

This procedure would be handled tactfully, so 
as to avoid unnecessary publicity. The Retirement 
Board would then either decline to issue a certifi- 
cate of competence, or would issue a certificate 
which would permit an extension of the individ- 
ual’s appointment for two or three years. Toward 
the close of the extended period, an individual 
could apply for a new certificate of competence, 
be examined again, and possibly secure a further 
extension for another two or three years. 

Provision for tapering off would be made in 
the following ways. High school and college teach- 
ers could reduce their teaching loads by reducing 
the number of classes per week, or by teaching for 
only one semester or two quarters a year. At the 
same time, salaries would be reduced proportion- 
ally. Elementary school teachers could not easily 
shift to a half-day teaching load, but they might 
teach one semester a year. Another possibility for 
older elementary school teachers would consist of 
assigning a young beginning-teacher as assistant 
to an older teacher, with the salary of the older 
teacher divided equally between them. The be- 
ginning teacher would thus learn from the older 
teacher, while relieving the older teacher of part 
of the teaching load. 

In summary, the best retirement plan for the 
teaching profession is a combination of selective 
retirement with tapering-off. Selective retirement 
procedures should commence to operate as early 
as age 60, and in any case not later than age 65. 
They should work out so as to permit exception- 
ally well-qualified people to go on teaching past 
the age of 70. Tapering-off procedures should 
become available to teachers by the age of 60, and 
should be generally adopted after the age of 65. 
This general mode of procedure promises the best 
consequences in terms of both individual satisfac- 
tion for teachers and maximum contribution by 
teachers to the welfare of society. 


Facing Retirement 


When are teachers ready for retirement? Some 
clues to answer this question are to be found in 
a recent study, “Personal Adjustment in Old Age.” 
(By Ruth Shonle Cavan, Ernest W. Burgess, Robert 
J. Havighurst, and Herbert Goldhamer, published 
1949 by Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago). 
The book describes two instruments used for measur- 
ing adjustment in later maturity, one an inventory 
of activities and the other an index of attitudes. It 
presents available facts about old age derived from 
census data, and from a survey of 3000 older per- 
sons using the two instruments. 

“The transition period from adult age to old age 
—has no generally accepted name, perhaps because 
this whole period of life in its psychological and 
sociological aspects has received little attention.” 

Crises seem to occur with greater frequency during 
old age than at any other period, because of the 
greater incidence of illness, death of the spouse, 
financial dependence, and the like. 

The most drastic and widespread adjustment for 
old men is retirement from employment, while old 
women must more often adjust to widowhood. Each 
type of adjustment often brings changes in economic 
status and mode of living. Occupational retirement 
creates a rather disturbed social status, while widow- 
hood makes its greatest disturbance in affectional re- 
lationships. 

The authors suggest that society can make changes 
to make easier the adjustment. Not all the difficulties 
of the old arise because of individual changes such 
as loss of physical strength. Some difficulties are based 
on social changes, such as impersonal relationships of 
urbanization ; failure of machine industry to continue 
employment of workers into late middle and old age; 
involuntary retirement at age 65; and inability of 
adult children to support and house parents under 
present urban conditions of wage-insecurity and small 
apartments. At present, the burden of adjustment is 
placed upon the old person. He is expected to accept 
social conditions as he finds them. 

An alternative type of adjustment would be social 
adjustment, in which social norms, standards, and 
institutions would be adjusted to changed conditions 
in such a way that they would provide more fully for 
the satisfaction of the needs of the old. 

Little has been done to change social conditions to 
fill the gaps left by the disintegration of a primarily 
rural, handicraft society and the development of an 
urban, mechanized society. The social role and status 
of the person should be maintained. Closely related 
to the person’s conception of himself, they matter 
more than changing physical habits. 





OR what should the teacher be paid? The 

quality of his personality, the number of his 
college degrees, the extent of his effort, his years 
of service, or what? Should he be paid because he 
must live or should he be compensated for his 
services because they are useful to society? If the 
former, should his salary be more because he has 
lived and worked longer? If the latter, who is to 
say, and by what yardstick, how useful his services 
are, in relation to the services rendered by other 
teachers, as a basis for determination of salary and 
rank? 

The payment of teachers on basis of tenure is 
being questioned. Two world wars (with all of 
their attendant concoctions of tests, analyses, and 
ratings of the personnel), the many state and 
federal civil-service systems (punctuated by a mul- 
tiplicity of tests), and the elaborate personnel 
systems in local industry have indelibly stamped 
in the average person’s mind, “What is my 
rating?” ““What is my score?” ‘What is my 
position on the list?’’ These movements have con- 
vinced Mr. Citizen and Mr. Taxpayer that there 
are differences, even measurable differences, 
among people performing the same tasks in the 
efficiency with which they do the tasks. School 
patrons and taxpayers are beginning to question, 
and to question seriously, the equity and wisdom of 
paying all teachers who have taught for the same 
number of years and who have the same amount of 
education the same salary. They are asking why 
teachers are not paid and promoted on the basis of 
their relative merit? Teachers, on the other hand, 
for the most part insist on a continuation of the 
tenure system as a basis for promotion in salary 
and rank. 

What is the tenure system? The tenure of ele- 
mentary and secondary public school teachers is 
governed by law in many states. After a probation- 
ary period of three years, during which the statute 
recognizes the teacher to be more or less on trial, 
his tenure is made permanent if he is appointed 
for a fourth year. The length of the probationary 
period varies among the states. After a teacher 





Should the Teacher Be Paid for Tenure? 
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obtains tenure he may be dismissed only for cer- 
tain causes as specified in the statute. Usually these 
are immorality, incompetency or inefficiency, and 
insubordination. In higher education the length 
of the probationary period varies among the col- 
leges and universities. The American Association 
of University Professors has established seven 
years as the probationary period, but tenure in 
higher education has little or no legal status. As a 
rule, however, tenure is longer and more perma- 
nent in colleges and universities than in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Tenure laws have been enacted mainly for two 
reasons. First, they resulted from the abuse of 
teachers by many boards of education in their em- 
ployment and dismissal practices. Second, teachers 
who are protected by tenure legislation should be 
able to work more effectively because they are free 
from the worry and mental hazards associated with 
the indiscriminate firing of teachers. To the extent 
that tenure laws accomplish these purposes they 
should be continued. But many school and col- 
lege executives have found that some of their 
teachers and professors worked quite diligently 
until tenure was obtained. Then shorter hours and 
careless habits of work set in for them. It has been 
my observation that, for the most part, tenure 
protects the weak and ineffective teacher and pro- 
fessor. The competent, conscientious, and hard- 
working ones do not need it. 

Tenure should not determine salary. Now, back 
to our original thesis. After the teacher has estab- 
lished tenure (length of service), whether as a 
result of protection from a tenure statute or the 
usefulness of his services to society, or both, should 
this tenure determine his promotion in salary and 
rank? Without further ado, let me make my posi- 
tion clear. The service that a teacher renders should 
be paid for each year as it is rendered. Salary 
and rank should not constitute rewards for long 
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service or for past services rendered since these are 
paid for each year as they are rendered. Better 
salary and higher rank should constitute rewards 
for more and better services. Longer tenure and 
service should make a teacher a good teacher, and a 
good teacher a better teacher. This good teacher and 
this better teacher are entitled to better compensa- 
tion and higher rank because of better and more 
useful services to society and not because they 
have worked a relatively long time. And converse- 
ly, if a teacher does poorer and less efficient work 
as the years come and go, he should receive less 
salary and lower rank because his services are less 
useful to society. Any other thesis is unsound and 
untenable. Tenure, therefore, should not consti- 
tute the basis for promotion in salary and rank. 
But the qualities, abilities, and services that tenure 
should represent are ideal bases for salary and 
rank determination. 

All but a few of the teachers in the public 
elementary and secondary schools of this country 
are paid on the basis of the single-salary schedule. 
This means that all teachers with a college degree 
and two years of teaching experience, for example, 
are assigned the same amount of work, at least 
theoretically, and are paid the same salaries ir- 
respective of the relative merit and effectiveness 
of the teachers in this category. Higher salaries are 
automatic each year as the teacher works from 
year to year until a given maximum is reached. 
Aside from evidence of additional education, no 
effort is made to base the salary differentials upon 
relative merit or teaching effectiveness. 

To a less degree, a similar situation holds in 
many colleges and universities. While promotion 





Merit Salary Schedules: " ... It seemed to 
me that Superintendent Dimmick of Pittsburg 
summed the whole matter up when he said, 
‘After several years experience with a merit sys- 
tem abandoned three years ago as unworkable, I 
am convinced that such a plan will work only 
when the teachers approve such a system and 
will help administer it.’ The New York State 
Superintendents gave assent to Mr. Dimmick’s 
conclusions.””—Samuel E. Fleming, reporting the 
Houston meeting of administrators of cities over 
200,000, in Seattle Schools, November, 1949, 
Page 3. 
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Merit Salary Schedules: “The city public school 
system that does not use a merit rating list is failing 
to implement the boast of a democratic nation, 
that in a democratic society those individuals pos- 
sessing ability will get ahead in the world. Such 
a city also is failing to recognize the fact that a 
teacher with fifteen years of teaching service has 
not necessarily increased his worth in the same 
proportion.”—Dale H. Perkins, 2324 Dryden 
Road, Houston, Texas. 





from instructor to assistant professor, to associate 
professor, to full professor is not automatic, it 
does, as a rule, follow certain broad general prin- 
ciples of tenure (years of service) in a given rank 
as requisite to promotion to the next higher rank. 
Also, as a rule but allowing for many notable ex- 
ceptions, promotion to a given rank is based in 
part upon evidences of additional education, de- 
grees, or other types of academic achievements. 
The salary, of course, usually parallels the academic 
rank. Although there are some evidences in high- 
er education that years of service constitutes bases 
for promotion in salary and rank, such promotions 
are based on relative merit and effectiveness to 
a greater extent than they are in public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

On any level of instruction and to any degree, 
tenure as a basis of promotion in salary and rank 
is basically wrong unless there is evidence of bet- 
ter and more effective service. Then, of course, the 
basis for promotion is not tenure but more effective 
service. For years, many types of industry, begin- 
ning with the Ford Motor Company in the auto- 
motive industry, have compensated their employees 
on the production (piece) basis; that is, the larger 
the number of pieces or units produced the larger 
the pay and vice versa. Certainly this is equitable 
and fair, because the employee who works harder 
or who displays greater skill, or both, and pro- 
duces more should receive more pay, and vice 
versa. The same principle should operate in edu- 
cation to the extent that such is possible. 

The teacher's effectiveness can be partially meas- 
ured. Unfortunately the changes that teachers 
bring about in pupils is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to measure. Because of the human element 
involved and the intangible nature of much of 
the teacher’s work, perhaps it will never be pos- 
sible to measure accurately every phase of his 
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effectiveness. But much of his efficiency and his 
relative effectiveness can be measured, some of it 
even now. The amount of his education in terms of 
years spent in college, his degrees, and semester 
hours of college credit can be determined accurate- 
ly. A comprehensive system of examinations, some- 
what like that of the English, could throw addi- 
tional light on the relative knowledge or informa- 
tion among teachers. This is but one indication 
of the teacher’s potential effectiveness. Teachers 
could be rated by their supervisory officers some- 
what like workers are rated in industry. Although 
such teacher ratings are rather crude at the present 
time and fraught with the human element, super- 
visory ratings do provide some information con- 
cerning the differences among teachers that can- 
not be had without such ratings. 

In all states a teacher’s salary is determined, in 
large measure, by the level and type of certificate 
he holds. Certificates are usually based on the ac- 
cumulation, without regard to quality of work, of 
given number of hours of college credit properly 
distributed. Let us take the case of two graduates 
of the same college who are equal in their qualifi- 
cations for teaching with one exception. Graduate 
A has a superior record, but Graduate B has man- 
aged to meet the bare minimum requirements 
for graduation. Both took identically the same 
course, received the same type and level of cer- 
tificates, competed for the same teaching positions, 
received teaching appointments; their certificates 
provide the same salaries. Certainly Graduate A 
has more to offer his students than does Graduate 
B. Remember that they have equal qualifications 
except for the quality of their college work. In 
addition to their credentials, a comprehensive ex- 
amination by the state for certificate purposes 
would have revealed a difference between these 
two teachers that would have warranted different 
levels of certificates for the two teachers. Since 
the level of certificate determines in part the 
salary level, obviously the salaries of these two 
teachers would have been different. 

Teachers should be paid on the basis of merit. 
When a composite of all the available evidences 
indicates that the teacher’s work is more effective, 
salary and rank should be increased accordingly. 
Conversely when all the evidences indicate that 
less effective work is being done, salary and rank 
should be decreased. Then relative competence 
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and merit will have determined promotion in 
salary and rank, and tenure will not have been the 
deciding factor. With proper supervision and 
stimulation from supervisory officers, each year 
of service should increase the competence and 
effectiveness of the teacher’s work. Add to this 
additional study and work for improvement on 
the part of the teacher, and we have a combination 
that almost invariably results in more useful service 
on the part of the teacher for which he is deserving 
of additional compensation. The basis, therefore, 
of promotion in salary and rank is merit and not 
tenure of service. 

But how are we to measure accurately and equi- 
tably the relative merit among teachers? At the 
present time our knowledge is too limited, our 
tools are inadequate, and the teacher's reluctance 
to be rated is too definite to warrant basing his sala- 
ry and rank solely on the basis of merit rating. But 
this does not mean that we cannot and should not 
make a beginning. Sample studies are under way 
now in North Carolina as ordered and financed by 
the state legislature in an attempt to determine 
some of the differences between the good and the 
poor teacher. A comprehensive informational test 
is administered to every teacher in the state of 
South Carolina as a partial basis for determining 
their rating. Salary is based in part on this rating. 
In the state of New York a state-wide plan has 
been instituted for partially determining salary 
and rank on the basis of merit rating. Other 
school systems are experimenting with merit rating. 

We are finding the answer to merit rating piece 
by piece and bit by bit. Eventually we will have 
enough evidence to warrant the use of merit rating 
as an important determiner, but perhaps never 
the sole one, of promotion in salary and rank. But 
until sufficient evidence is available we must be 
willing to experiment. We should use the tech- 
niques and evidences available in terms of tests 
of teachers, tests of their students, and ratings by 
their supervisory officers in applying a formula 
where merit rating will determine a small percent- 
age, say ten, of the teacher’s salary. The remaining 
ninety per cent of the salary would be based on 
education and years of service. As further knowl- 
edge and better techniques of evaluating teachers 
and their services are obtained the percentage of 
weighting assigned to the teacher’s rating should 
be increased accordingly in the formula. 








Education in Occupied Germany 


By ALONZO G. GRACE 


HE surrender of the German armed forces was 
T the signal for the complete collapse of every 
aspect of German society. There was no respon- 
sible government—national, state or local. As our 
army captured one town after another, it had to 
organize fire and police departments, appoint pub- 
lic officials, and even collect the garbage. Produc- 
tion ceased, agriculture was disorganized, and trade 
and commerce were virtually non-existent. Schools 
had closed and the children roamed the streets. 
Looters robbed bombed-out homes and stores. 
Poverty, black markets, refugees, displaced per- 
sons, confusion characterized what was a few years 
earlier the National Socialist New Order. Twenty- 
four per cent of the total land area and almost 30 
per cent of its arable land lie east of the Oder- 
Neisse rivers. These lands now appear to be cut 
off permanently from Germany. The Eastern prov- 
inces, namely Silesia, Pomerania, much of East 
Prussia, and a part of Brandenburg, are under 
Polish administration; the northern region of East 
Prussia has become part of the Soviet Union. Most 
of the former inhabitants of these areas now crowd 
the towns and villages of Western Germany as 
penniless refugees. The people were sullen, frus- 
trated, disillusioned, without faith in the future 
or hope in their capacity to recover. Germany was 
a beaten, crushed, conquered nation. 


THE MATERIAL EFFECTS OF WAR 


Cities and larger towns still lie in ruins. Impor- 
tant centers like Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Cologne, 
Essen, Kassel, Hamburg, Leipzig, Dresden, Ber- 
lin are from 50 to 75 per cent destroyed. One 
drives through streets even today on which the 
rubble is piled on both sides higher than a car. 
Bricks, blocks of concrete, twisted steel, and walls 
shaped like broken crackers are the ghostly re- 
minders of German aggressive war. 

The German countryside offers a pleasant con- 
trast to the cities. Thousands of picturesque 
villages, with their narrow, winding streets, neat- 
ly painted houses, market squares, and dreamy 
churches are untouched by the war. But the coun- 
tryside has its unpleasant features, too. As one 
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rides along Germany's beautiful highways large 
camps or settlements of poorly painted, barrack- 
like structures surrounded by barbed-wire fences 
may be observed. At the four corners of some 
camps the remnants of reinforced-concrete guard- 
houses remain. Sometimes even the slots in the 
thick walls can be seen. Through these slots the 
barrels of machine guns once were pointed. These 
were the slave labor camps of Nazi times. Today 
they offer shelter for many thousands of refugees 
from Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and the 
separated provinces of Eastern Germany—refu- 
gees who have not been integrated into the Ger- 
man economy, who continue life in these barracks 
now for their tenth year. 


THEN CAME CURRENCY REFORM 


In June of 1948 came currency reform. With 
the stabilization of currency, goods began to 
emerge from store basements and from many hid- 
ing places. Little shops were erected in the midst 
of rubble. A small room in a massive structure 
would be reconditioned for immediate retail sales. 
Day by day conditions improved at an almost un- 
believable pace. It is a fact that at a time the 
United States was still sending relief, during that 
last year, Germany as a whole was enjoying more 
and better food than could be found in England 
and some other countries. It seems that the major 
effort of our United States has been on the material 
reconstruction of a defeated Germany. No change 
will occur in the hearts and minds of the German 
people unless there is a concurrent, unrelenting 
and continuous program in the educational, spirit- 
ual, cultural reconstruction of the German people. 

Hate, fear, disgust, privation, broken family 
ties, intellectual and moral devastation represent 
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in part the result of Nazi domination, but what 
happened in Germany once will happen in Ger- 
many again and elsewhere if the forces of mate- 
rialism triumph. It can happen wherever and 
whenever a Party becomes the State, when the 
individual becomes the pawn of both the party 
and the state. This problem, of course, is not con- 
fined to Germany. The great conflict today is be- 
tween those who, unwittingly or with intent, 
would allow persistent and unobstructed evil to 
destroy the souls of men and those who would 
create a world of God-inspired humans. So long 
as the forces for good remain dispersed, the greater 
the opportunity for the triumph of evil. Men of 
faith must, therefore, influence those of little faith 
to align themselves in a world-wide spiritual ren- 
aissance. The formula of totalitarianism as it ex- 
isted in Germany and as it presently exists else- 
where includes the willful destruction of the forces 
of moral responsibility and spiritual enlighten- 
ment. Freedom of religion has come to mean too 
frequently, especially under totalitarianism, free- 
dom from religion. 


GERMANS HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE AS OCCUPIERS 


The German people have had ample experience 
as occupiers. France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, in fact most of Europe was subjected to 
an effort to establish the ‘“‘new order.’’ These peo- 
ple as well as the Germans, understand fully what 
is meant by the redirection of an educational sys- 
tem to accomplish the goal of the occupiers, and 
especially the arrogance of the German occupier. 
It became perfectly evident that the establishment 
of the democratic ideal would not be accomplished 
by the use of totalitarian methods. The idea of 
democracy must be something more than a series 
of phrases, well organized public addresses, and 
public forums on the subject. 

But our American policy changed from the 
clear-cut directive contained in the Potsdam Agree- 
ment to the complete absence of any reference to 
Education in the Occupation Statute. Many indi- 
viduals and groups changed from the “‘eye for an 
eye”’ policy, following the capitulation, to a “let 
bygones be bygones’’ policy. The policy which rec- 
ognized the qualities of the German people, and 
the conditions in Germany which led to national 
socialism, was changed to one which placed major 
emphasis on reducing American expenditures 
abroad and fighting a cold war with the Soviet 
Union. 
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We had reached the point where it was entirely 
possible that the educational effort of the Allies 
might be liquidated in the interest of mobilizing 
a Western Germany as a unified force in the strug- 
gle against Communism. I hasten to say, however, 
that the United States cannot continue to be the 
financial guarantor of the entire world. We must 
and we can reduce expenses and still have an edu- 
cational program in Germany. It is equally evident 
that we must oppose totalitarianism wherever it 
may be. But, in the words of my Norwegian and 
Dutch friends, and in fact in all those countries 
which have been occupied, “We must forgive, 
but we shall never forget.” It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that we not lose sight of the fact that the 
social conditions and human qualities which led 
to the Nazi organization still remain in Germany. 
While it may be true that there are few Nazis as 
defined under the Hitler movement, many of the 
same people who succumbed so readily are eagerly 
awaiting the new day. The democratic element in 
Germany always has been subordinated. It is not 
in the ascendancy now, and without the continued 
help of all the mission becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. Under any circumstances—and this must be 
emphasized—this is not a job that will be accom- 
plished on a short-term basis. I have stated time 
and time again in Germany that it is a twenty- 
year job. 

There is little time in this presentation to indi- 
cate the basic principles and policies under which 
we have operated, or to report the reassuring re- 
sults of the Chiemsee conference on comparative 
education, the important developments at Hohen- 
heim where one of the first conferences on the 
self-help program was held last April, or the 
fruitful conference of the Rectors of the Univer- 
sity held in our home in Bad Nauheim, where the 
important “Nauheim Resolutions” resulted, or 
reassuring letters received from so many Germans 
—individuals and groups. The following letter 
from a large group of responsible educators rep- 
resenting the ministries, the universities, the work 
student, labor and industry is typical: 


During the coming years, educators will be faced with 
difficult tasks. You have advised us again and again to 
consider self-help and self-responsibility as a basis for 
future educational development. 

We have discussed this, but we ask you and other 
educators of foreign nations to see in these tasks a 
common cause and to establish close permanent co- 
operation, helping us through advice and action. Left 
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alone, our experience and our resources will be insuffi- 
cient. United with others, we can succeed. 

The children and youth of today will decide the des- 
tiny of Germany tomorrow. What they learn now will 
shape the public life of their country and will be of 
importance for other nations. We desire that our chil- 
dren develop into men and women to serve peace and 
to help those who suffer, to show friendship to man, 
reverence to God, attachment to their country, and who 
are willing to advance on the road of self-help and self- 
responsibility, and make their contribution to the recon- 
struction of Germany, and to the solution of the prob- 
lem of a peaceful Europe in a peaceful world. 


This letter then continues with a definite pro- 
gram which proposes the study of immediate prob- 
lems, ways and means for establishing institutions 
in Germany which would serve as models or ex- 
amples of democracy in action, promotion and 
organization of the exchange of experience of ex- 
perts and visits to other nations, support in every 
possible way of the self-help program, and so on. 
The letter concludes as follows: 


As supreme representative of American education in 
Germany, you have introduced a new deeply human 
policy. You trusted the democratic educator, you showed 
friendship to youth, you emphasized self-help and self- 
responsibility. We ask you in accordance with this pol- 


icy to consider our proposal and consult with us in 
order that they can be duplicated and that cooperation 
with other educators in many nations may be secured. 
It is our hope that such a workshop created for con- 
crete purposes may at the same time increase confidence, 
friendship, and peace between nations. 


In another letter received from German leader- 
ship and signed by the Kultus Minister, Land- 
North Rhine, Westphalia, the Rector of the 
University of Cologne, the Rector of Aachen, the 
Cardinal Arch-Bishop of Cologne, the Protestant 
Bishop of Hanover, and others, support for an 
International Educational Foundation to develop 
a self-help program and to provide educational 
and recreational centers for young people, partic- 
ularly war orphans, was recommended. In other 
words, there is abundant evidence that those in 
Germany who embraced the democratic ideal and 
who are sympathetic toward it can be mobilized 
to condition Germany for a place among the peace- 
ful nations of the world. 


THERE ARE EVIDENCES OF NATIONALISM 


On the other hand, there is this type of evidence 
concerning the persistence of Nationalism and 
those who embrace the nationalistic ideal. One 
person writes as follows: 
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I had to undergo bitter trials during the Nazi period. 
Our house and business was taken away from my 
father. My brother and brother-in-law were put into 
the concentration camp at Dachau in November, 1938. 
As early as 1937, my husband was forced to retire as 
principal of the Gymnasium in Lohr. My only sister 
together with the husband of my deceased sister was 
sent to a concentration camp in France, and in the 
summer of 1942 both were gassed. My son was sent to 
a labor camp by order gf the Gestapo. My husband was 
spared only because his left hand was infected with 
tuberculosis. I, myself, was to be deported in 1945. 
Since 1945, my husband is again back as principal, but 
here in Lohr, he observes the same things that can be 
observed all over Germany and which has been re- 
peatedly mentioned in the press, namely, that the Nazi 
spirit expands again. He is not surprised though since 
more and more national socialists return to their posi- 
tions. The teacher who submitted information against 
him because of a remark on Goering is back in the class- 
room again. Another man who is considered one of the 
most influential National Socialists has been reinstated 
to his office. 


This is not all of the letter, but it indicates at 
least what is happening in one particular locality. 
Another letter recently received may be quoted as 
follows: 


I am greatly concerned that nothing in Germany will 
change fundamentally even after two horrible world 
wars, if one does not begin to educate the children in 
a new spirit. If we were to begin now to bring up the 
little children in a spirit of freedom and unrepressed 
joy of the heart, since after all children are naturally 
so today, to leave them this way we could see an entirely 
new generation grow up in twenty-five years which 
would not listen for the step of the battalion. I cannot 
sleep nights when I see how everything remains exactly 
as it did after the first world war, and to this it must 
not come. It must not. I call as loudly as I can to the 
parents in the whole world. Let us see to it that our 
children are brought near to each other, and that they 
learn to make no differentiation between nations, in 
any case not in the unfavorable sense as it has been 
done here and still is today. I know the difficulties very 
well, but I know also that the children especially in 
the first school year are like wax in the hands of the 
teacher, but after a year of school drill, the children al- 
ready look at you differently, shy, mocking, cold. They 
have had various experiences and they direct them- 
selves according to these. They close in themselves and 
are somehow no longer themselves as long as they are 
in school. Even on the playground, one can observe 
that the children no longer play relaxed and free as 
long as the supervisor is around. I protested against 
drill and regimentation, I remember well that I was 
punished several times because I did not want to start 
to run up the big steps of the school when the director 
clapped his hands and cried “march, march.” I felt 
like one of a flock of sheep. Other children have exactly 
such a drive for freedom as I had then but it is hewed 
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off with military measures. Should we tolerate them? 
Are there not certainly thousands of parents in the 
world who are ready to take a stand against it? Shall 
I watch while my child grows up incapable of democ- 
racy in the school? 


As I conversed with a secondary school teacher 
in Holland who worked diligently with the under- 
ground, and who for two years was not able to 
enter his own home because he found the Gestapo 
walking up and down in front of his home, or to 
the Norwegian educator who had lost two sons 
and who, with his wife, had suffered in concen- 
tration camps, or to one of the 500 Norwegian 
teachers who experienced the brutality of the Nazis 
in refusing to teach the ‘“‘new order’’—in these and 
a hundred other instances, the comment always 
was made, “Those who have lost someone or 
something will be more difficult to convince that 
there is any hope in the German people, and yet 
we must learn to forgive, but we shall never for- 
get.’’ On the other hand, our country cannot pro- 
mote effectively the democratic ideology merely 
by selling goods and providing gifts. Material 


reconstruction without inner reform means little. 
NEED FOR TRIPARTITE PLANNING 


And so it goes. There is hope in Germany, but 
it will take time, patience, intelligence, statesman- 
ship, and a policy that will recognize the condi- 
tions and circumstances that led to Hitler and 
National Socialism. The problem will be more 
readily solved when we abandon tri-partite organ- 
ization, and as democratic nations, work together 
in Western Germany. 

In a recent report from the British, it was stated 
that ‘“We turned the educational system back to 
the Germans in 1947.” The French, who repre- 
sent the other Western German occupying power, 
in my judgment, have been the victims of a vicious 
propaganda campaign that consists of references 
to the French desire to provincialize or colonize 
this particular sector of Western Germany or says 
their policy consists of superimposing a program. 
I have had the closest relationship with the French 
as well as the British, and I may say, at least from 
my point of view, that these are vicious mis-state- 
ments of fact. The French thoroughly understood 
the problem, and they at least had a plan with 
which to meet it. A strong France, from my point 
of view, is much more important to world peace 
than a strong Western Germany, for ultimately 
the efforts will be made to unite the East and the 
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West, and there is no certainty that the Germans 
would turn West any more rapidly than they would 
turn East when the final showdown comes. 


THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY 


Since this is part of a European problem it is 
highly important that the other European nations, 
particularly those that have been occupied and 
share the Western ideal of democracy, be brought 
into partnership in the development of the pro- 
gram in Germany. A “Marshall plan” for the in- 
tellectual, spiritual, and cultural unity of Western 
Europe is as essential as such a plan for material 
aid. I use the term here as a symbol, for naturally 
there can be no such arrangement in this field, but 
cultural cooperation is entirely possible. 

I am convinced that Government can do certain 
things, and while it is perfectly evident that con- 
siderable progress was made during this period, 
and that there are islands of democratic ferment, 
the greatest impact on Germany will come from 
non-governmental, voluntary associations of the 
United States and European countries. It is my 
judgment that partnership with the other Euro- 
pean countries should have been entered into long 
ago. The groundwork has been developed. I only 
wish there were more time to discuss such matters 
as a unified, intellectual, spiritual, and cultural 
program for Western Germany representing Brit- 
ish, French, and American collaboration. Petty 
nationalism on the part of the three powers, un- 
important jurisdictional prerogatives must give 
way to the larger problem of creating a democratic, 
unified Western Germany. Our own unilateral 
operation of the program within the American 
zone works against the more rapid democratiza- 
tion of the German nation. 


WHAT CAN PHI DELTA Kappa Do? 


On the basis of this concept of the participation 
of the non-governmental agency, Phi Delta Kappa 
can make a very distinct contribution. This would 
have to be made as an overture through the Com- 
mission on Education and Cultural Relations! in 
occupied territory and in agreement with the Of- 
fice of the High Commissioner in Germany, but 
the following program is merely suggested as an 
example: 





1The Commission on Education and Cultural Relations in the 
Occupied Countries, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., may 
be addressed for information of what any individual or organiza- 
tion may do along such lines as those suggested here. 
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1. Exchange of Teachers. A real exchange of teachers 
should be developed. There has been one-way traffic so 
far. If Phi Delta Kappa could provide one or two 
scholarships for outstanding young German teachers to 
come here for a year, and if similarly Americans could 
serve in a German teachers college, university, or sec- 
ondary school on the same basis, important results would 
accrue.? 

2. The Sponsorship of German Professional Organ- 
ization for Teachers. There is evidence of a desire for 
the democratic element in one or two German organi- 
zations for teachers to develop a working relationship 
with a group in the United States and with groups in 
Europe. With such an organization there might be de- 
veloped an exchange of material concerning educational 
progress in this country. 

3. The Publication in German of Some of the Out- 
standing Phi Delta Kappa Contributions to Education. 
It is possible that this arrangement could be worked out 
with the Office of the High Commissioner and the Edu- 
cational authorities in Germany. This kind of publica- 
tion would be widely distributed among German edu- 
cational institutions. 

4. Service in Germany. Whether it be Germany or 
Japan it must be realized that only top American schol- 
arship will influence educators in these countries. One 
has to accept an appointment of this type with a deep 
sense of mission in his heart and a willingness to sac- 
rifice. 


There are other areas of service, of course, but 
it is my hope that this article may lead to a greater 
interest on the part of Phi Delta Kappa in inter- 
national education, and in the educational systems 
of other countries. 

A one-week tour of Germany will convince any- 
one that losing a modern war is the greatest catas- 
trophe that can befall a nation. An examination 
of our figures for occupation costs, and the ex- 
penses we have to bear to cause material recon- 
struction will convince anyone that it is futile to 





* Editor's Note: For a description of how District VI of 
Phi Delta Kappa brought a teacher from Europe for a travel- 
ling fellowship to see American schools in action, see "Proj- 
ect in International Education,” by Ira Kline, in THE PHI 
De.tta KappaN, December, 1948, page 152. For the story 
of how Alpha Gamma chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in the 
State College of Washington at Pullman, Washington, 
brought a teacher for a year of graduate study in their insti- 
tution, see in the same issue, page 153, “Phi Delta Kappa 
and Foreign Students,” by Ivan Putnam, Jr. For a report of 
how Sigma Chapter in the University of Ohio at Columbus 
assists students from abroad to get acquainted with Amer- 
ican public schools, see THE PHt DELTA Kappan, March, 
1949, page 260. See also the suggestions for activities in “Phi 
Delta Kappa and International Educational Relations,” by 
George Kabat, in THE Put DeLtTa KapPAN, February, 1948, 
page 255. The Phi Delta Kappa national commission on 
international educational cooperation which sponsored these 
and other reports and activities was continued by the 22nd 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, by resolution of 
December 31, 1949. 


win a modern war. War does not pay. We must 
prevent it with all our strength. Let us build up a 
strong armed force, but let it be the backbone of 
a wise and strong diplomacy. Then our United 
States cannot fail to foster peace throughout the 
world. 





Promotion Policy 


The Baltimore Board of School Commissioners on 
April 7, 1949 unanimously adopted the report of a 
sub-committee approving the extension of continuous 
growth practice, which has resulted in remarkable re- 
ductions in failures in the elementary schools shown 
in the following table. 

Percentage of Non-Promotions in the Baltimore 
Public Schools. 


Year % Year % 
1934 17.3 1942 15.1 
1935 19.6 1943 15.1 
1936 20.4 1944 18.5 
1937 18.2 1945 13.8 
1938 16.1 1946 5.8 
1939 14.9 1947 5.5 
1940 17.2 1948 4.6 
1941 14.5 


The Baltimore Committee reported that on the 
basis of standard tests, the children were achieving as 
much as formerly under the traditional grade standard 
practice. According to the Baltimore policy, individual 
public schools may adopt a plan of reporting progress 
in elementary schools which they wish. At present 40 
elementary schools have made no change, and are cur- 
rently using the regular printed report card forms. 
Forty-seven schools are using some modified form of 
this regular report card. Twenty-four schools use in 
all grades a totally revised card prepared by the re- 
spective schools. One school uses a totally revised card 
plus parent-teacher conferences at which the progress 
of the child is discussed. One school follows the plan 
of individual teacher-parent conferences. The report 
of the sub-committee is given in the “Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education” June, 1949, pages 1-10. 


What Might Have Been! 


Forty per cent of industrial workers say they do not 
do the best they can do. 





Over one-half of industrial workers say they would 
choose different careers if back to fifteen years of age. 
One-third of men teaching do the same. So men have 
found satisfaction in teaching, when compared with 
those in industry. 
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Fulbright Scholarship Information 


The three screening agencies for the Fulbright 
Program are the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., 
which receives applications from graduate stu- 
dents; the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., which receives applications from 
professors, specialists and advanced research schol- 
ars; and the U. S. Office of Education, Inter- 
national Relations Division, (Federal Security 
Agency), Washington 25, D. C., which receives 
applications for teaching in national primary and 
secondary schools abroad. 

The following questions are those most fre- 
quently asked by American students contemplat- 
ing applying for United States Government grant 
to study abroad under the Fulbright Act, with 
answers supplied by the Institute of International 
Education in the News Bulletin, March 1, 1949, 
pages 20-21. 

1. How to Apply 

Question: How do I apply for a scholarship 
under the Fulbright Act for study abroad? 

Answer: Write to the Institute of International 
Education (Fulbright Division) stating your 
qualifications, field of study, and country of choice. 
2. Qualifications 

Question: What qualifications must I have? 

Answer: The three basic qualifications are: 
American citizenship, a college degree or its equiv- 
alent, and knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try sufficient to carry on your proposed study or 
research. 

3. Basis of Selection 

Question: What is the basis of selection? 

Answer: Selection is made on the basis of 
the candidate’s personal qualifications, academic 
record, and on the value of the study or project. 
4. Competition 

Question: Are these scholarships competitive? 

Answer: Yes. The competition will be based 
upon an examination of the candidate’s applica- 
tion. No formal “examination” will be held. 

5. For Graduates 

Question: Is an undergraduate eligible? 

Answer: At present, awards are given only to 
candidates holding a Bachelor's degree or its equiv- 
alent by the time the award is accepted. 


6. Who Is Eligible? 

Question: Are these scholarships open to all 
qualified U. S. citizens? 

Answer: Yes. Where qualifications are equal, 
veterans receive preference, but lack of veteran 
status does not disqualify. Women and married 
students are also eligible. 

7. No Geographical Limitation 

Question: Are these scholarships limited by re- 
gional or state allocation? 

Answer: No, any qualified American citizen 
at home or abroad may apply. 

8. When to Apply 

Question: May I apply at any time and for any 
country? 

Answer: You may file a preliminary application 
card at any time for any country listed but appli- 
cation blanks will be sent out only on announce- 
ment of the opening of a competition for that 
country. You will be notified when the competi- 
tion opens for scholarships in the country of your 
choice. 

9. Second Choice 

Question: May I enter more than one competi- 
tion? 

Answer: Yes, although multiple applications 
suggest lack of focus and specific interest. 

10. Field of Study 

Question: Are there any limitations as to fields 
in which I may study? 

Answer: No, except where an announcement 
of a competition so specifies. Of course there would 
be no point in applying for study in a specific 
field in a country where such study could not ap- 
propriately be undertaken. 

11. Institutions Abroad 

Question: How do I gain admission to an edu- 
cational institution abroad? 

Answer: You may indicate in your application 
the institution of your preference. Students who 
have been awarded grants will be assisted by the 
Commission abroad in obtaining admission to a 
foreign educational institution. 

12. Terms of Award 

Question: What are the terms of award? 

Answer: Awards are made entirely in the cut- 
rencies of the participating countries, and ordinar- 
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FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION 


ily cover transportation, tuition, books or equip- 
ment, and maintenance for one academic year. 
13. Amount of Maintenance 

Question: How much is the maintenance allow- 
ance? 

Answer: This varies according to the cost of 
living in each participating country. It is sufficient 
to meet normal living expenses during one year's 
study. It does not cover the expenses of a family, 
but when the student is accompanied by dependents 
the maintenance grant will be somewhat higher. 
Transportation of dependents is the financial re- 
sponsibility of the student. 

14. G. I. Benefits 

Question: May a veteran receive benefits under 
Public Laws 346 and 584 concurrently? 

Answer: Yes. However, a veteran may choose 
to postpone his G. I. benefits until his return, and 
depend upon Fulbright funds exclusively for nor- 
mal expenses. 

15. Partial Grants 

Question: May I apply for a partial grant to 
supplement funds derived from other sources? 

Answer: Yes, where scholarships or benefits are 
available from other sources, a partial grant may 
be made for travel, maintenance or other expenses 
to supplement such funds. Awards of supple- 
mentary funds, however, will be made on a basis 
of competition of applicants for full scholarships. 
16. Short-Term Grants 

Question: May I apply for a short-term grant 
for example to enable me to take a summer school 
course or attend a conference in a foreign country? 

Answer: No, grants are not made for attendance 
at summer schools, international conferences, or 
for other projects of shorter duration than a full 
academic year. The terms of the Fulbright Act 
require affiliation with an educational institution. 
17. Split Study 

Question: May I study in more than one country 
on one award? 

Answer: No, a scholarship under the Fulbright 
Program is awarded for study in a particular 
country. 


Editor's Note: Competitions for the academic year 1950-51 
are now closed. Those for 1951-52 will open next fall. The 
Fulbright program will then operate in Australia, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, Burma, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Phil- 
ippines, Turkey, and the United Kingdom, and possibly in 
Austria, Korea, Pakistan, and Thailand. Candidates now 
filing preliminary application cards with the Institute or 
with the campus Fulbright adviser will be notified of future 
competitions. 


Study Abroad? 


During 1950-51, the Fulbright Act is expected 
to provide opportunities for over 650 Americans 
to undertake graduate study, teaching, or research 
work abroad. Foreign citizens in the same number 
will have a chance to study in the United States. 

A total of 21,751 opportunities for foreign 
study, observation and research are reported in 
the second edition of UNESCO's international 
handbook, “Study Abroad.” The cooperation of 
more than fifty countries made possible the book 
now on sale from the Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York, at $1.25. 

Among the 75 countries and territories report- 
ed, United States is credited with 5,096 awards, 
three out of five of which are made by private 
institutions and two out of five by government 
agencies. These proportions are reversed for the 
total volume. 

The volume contains also a survey of the teach- 
er exchange program participated in by 3,000 
teachers in eighteen countries. Over 180 national 
and international organizations sponsor education- 
al exchanges of young people. 

Nearly half of the awards are in unspecified 
fields, permitting candidates a wide choice of 
study. Of the special categories, “engineering and 
technology” lead with 4,421 opportunities; edu- 
cation has 1,492, closely followed by the medical 
sciences with 1,148. The social sciences have 796 
scholarships, other sciences 275. There are 51 
chances for press and radio study. A supplement 
to “Study Abroad” will be issued this spring, and 
will contain information of opportunities for study 
available under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
Acts, and information of opportunities of study 
tours, travel, seminars, for vacation study. 

Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. de- 
scribes more than two thousand institutions in 
82 countries. Published at $12.00 by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., it is a companion volume to Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges ($8.00), and Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges ($6.50). Some seven hundred 
universities are described in 250 to 1,500 word 
articles. 

The reports on the institutions are arranged by 
countries alphabetically, the national introductions 
comprising the most complete handbook of com- 
parative education now available. 
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The American Council on Education 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


HE AMERICAN Council on Education is a 
‘Beet of national educational associations; 
organizations having related interests; approved 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, junior col- 
leges, technological schools, and selected private 
secondary schools; state departments of education; 
city school systems and private school systems; 
and selected educational departments of business 
and industrial companies. It is a center of coopera- 
tion and coordination, whose influence has been 
apparent in the shaping of American educational 
practices and the formulation of educational poli- 
cies during the past thirty years. 

The Council is a clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information and opinions; it has con- 
ducted many scientific inquiries and investigations 
into specific educational problems and has sought 
to enlist appropriate agencies for its solution of 
such problems; it has acted as liaison agency be- 
tween the educational institutions of the United 
States and the federal government, and has under- 
taken many significant projects at the request of 
the War, Navy and State Departments, and other 
governmental agencies; it has pioneered in meth- 
odology that has become standard practice on a 
national scale—the extensive series of tests, ex- 
aminations and cumulative records published from 
1924 to 1949, which are representative achieve- 
ments; and through its publications, now so ex- 
tensive as to rank well with other educational 
presses in the United States, it has made avail- 
able to educators and the general public widely 
used handbooks, informational reports, and many 
volumes of critical analysis of social and educa- 
tional problems. 


ORIGIN OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council came into being in January 1918 
as a direct result of the obvious need to coordi- 
nate the services which educational institutions and 
organizations could contribute to the government 
in the national crisis brought on by World War I. 
The first meeting of educators looking toward 
that end was held in Chicago on January 12 and 
13, 1918, attended by members of the executive 


* George F. Zook is President of the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


committees of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Association of American Universities, Cath- 
olic Educational Association, and the National 
Association of State Universities. A larger con- 
ference was held in Washington on January 30, 
when an organization was formed and named the 
“Emergency Council on Education.” In July 1918 
the name was changed to the “American Council 
on Education,”’ thus eliminating its original tran- 
sient and “emergency” character and taking on 
permanent status in recognition of the continuing 
needs of cooperation in educational endeavor in 
peacetime. 

From its inception in January 1918 to the ter- 
mination of hostilities in November of that year, 
the activities of the Council were centered on the 
war effort. It performed many special services at 
the request of the President and various govern- 
ment agencies, as it did again in World War II. 

In the period between the two World Wars it 
broadened and intensified its study of American 
education, and initiated and supported projects de- 
signed to promote better international understand- 
ing and relations. 

Some of the Council's activities of lasting value 
to American education are the Cooperative Test 
Service, which functioned under the Council’s sole 
sponsorship from 1930 to January 1, 1948, when 
it merged with the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the Graduate Record Examinations of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching into the new Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, located at Princeton, New Jersey; The Amerti- 
can Youth Commission, composed of a group of 
leaders in civic and educational affairs, who studied 
youth problems through a period of years and pro- 
duced more than thirty volumes of enduring value; 
the Commission on Teacher Education, a coopera- 
tive nation-wide project in which more than fifty 
colleges, universities, and public school systems 
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participated, resulting in a series of twenty pub- 
lished reports on a variety of problems; the 
Psychological Examinations for high school stu- 
dents and college freshmen, issued annually from 
1924 through 1947; the Financial Advisory Serv- 
ice; studies in the field of modern language teach- 
ing, government and educational finance, accredit- 
ing procedures, and many others. These studies 
have been published by the Council, along with 
others mentioned in its catalog of publications, 
which is available upon request. 


EXPANSION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Originally an association of national educational 
organizations, it Soon became evident that both 
the institutions of higher education and the Coun- 
cil would benefit by working together, and the 
Constitution of the Council was therefore amended 
as early as December 1918 to provide for the in- 
clusion of institutional members, i.e., accredited 
colleges, universities and technological schools, 
and for the inclusion of associate members, i.e., 
organizations with interests related to the work of 
the Council. 

In June 1935 membership privileges were fur- 
ther extended to accredited teachers colleges, and 
later to state departments of education, city school 
systems, private school systems, private secondary 
schools, junior colleges, with the educational de- 
partments of business and industrial concerns, 
voluntary associations of institutions of higher 
education in the respective states, and a selected 
number of public libraries. 

Today, as in the beginning, membership in the 
Council is by organization or institution, rather 
than by individual. The three classes of member- 
ship are: (1) constituent members—national and 
regional educational associations and other bodies 
having similar interests; (2) associate members— 
national organizations having interests related to 
the work of the Council; and (3) snstitutional 
members—universities, colleges, teachers colleges, 
junior colleges, technological and professional 
schools, state departments of education, school 
systems, selected private secondary schools, volun- 
tary state associations of higher institutions, public 
libraries which participate in an established pro- 
gram of adult education or in a program of coopera- 
tion with recognized educational institutions, and 
educational departments of business and industrial 
concerns. All members share actively in the work 


of the Council, contributing both valuable services 
and financial support. 

The membership as of December 31, 1949 was 
1,082, consisting of 70 constituent members, 59 
associate members, and 953 institutional members. 
From a membership of eight organizations in 
1918, and 25 organizations and 173 institutions 
five years later, in 1923, the Council has grown 
during its thirty-odd year existence to representing 
129 organizations, and, as stated above, 953 in- 
stitutions and school systems. The growth over 
the last ten years is indicated below: 

May May May May May Dec 


1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
Constituent 


Members 32 43 55 59 66 70 

Associate 

Members 39 46 50 51 56 59 

Institutional 

Members 385 445 563 719 841 __ 953 
456 534 668 829 963 1,082 


A list of the membership of the Council is fur- 
nished upon request. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Council is financed by membership dues 
and from grants from foundations. The major 
part of the expense for carrying on the Council’s 
central office is borne by dues paid by the member 
organizations and institutions. The Council also 
contracts with government agencies to carry on 
special activities related to education. The yearly 
dues of constituent members are $100; of asso- 
ciate members, $25; and of institutional members, 
$50 to $200, depending upon their type and total 
full-time enrollment of students. 

The Council is proud of the confidence and sup- 
port which it has enjoyed from educational founda- 
tions and various philanthropic bodies, large and 
small, and public-spirited individuals. The sources 
of recent grants for special purposes during the 
last few years are from such varying sources as 
the General Education Board, the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, the Field Foundation, B’nai 
B'rith, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans organization, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the Lessing J. Rosenwald Foun- 
dation, the Grant Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and George W. Widener. 

During the last fifteen years grants for general 
support of the Council have amounted to $719,000. 
A total of sixty-four donors made three hundred 
and twenty one grants, aggregating $6,704,952.79, 
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for the support of special studies and investiga- 
tions made by the Council during the same period. 

In addition to its numerous services to the 
federal government, the Council has made a num- 
ber of state surveys of education at the request of 
state officers or legislatures. Among them are sur- 
veys in Maryland, Illinois, Utah, Delaware, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Hawaii. 

The Administrative Budget for 1949-50 is 
$153,000; the Publications Division Budget is 
$134,000. Funds available for special projects dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1949 totaled $468,- 
534.18. 

The annual meeting of the Council is held on 
the first Friday and Saturday of May of each year. 
During recent years the meeting has been held 
alternately in Washington and in Chicago. The 
1950 annual meeting is scheduled for the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on May 5 and 6. In addition to 
the annual meeting the Council has held during 
the past few years a meeting each January of the 
delegates from and administrative officers of the 
organizations which make up its constituent mem- 
bership, for the purpose of discussing problems 
of timely and mutual concern. 


STRUCTURE OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council operates through commissions and 
committees, which are set up by the Executive 
Committee. Many of its activities are the direct 
result of a request from a private organization or 
a state or federal agency for a specific service to 
be performed. Other projects are initiated by the 
Council’s standing committee, the Problems and 
Policies Committee, consisting of twelve members, 
elected by the Council, with the chairman and 
the president of the Council serving ex officio. 

The Executive Committee, which is elected at 
the annual meeting of the Council, consists of 
nine persons, eight of whom represent constituent 
or institutional members; the ninth is the United 
States Commissioner of Education, ex officio. The 
chairman and secretary of the Council, elected 
annually, are respectively chairman and secretary 
of the Executive Committee. The remaining six 
persons are elected by the Council, two at each 
annual meeting, to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee has general supervision 
of administrative matters and receives reports from 
all committees and divisions of the Council. It 
meets four times a year, and its actions are re- 
ported to the entire membership. 
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The Problems and Policies Committee, the mem- 
bership of which is elected by the Council, dis- 
cusses and makes pronouncements on major issues 
in American education. It initiates and recom- 
mends proposals and projects, and appoints sub- 
committees to conduct exploratory studies in fields 
of interest to the Council. The committee has 
been actively concerned with many problems, in- 
cluding, among others, universal military train- 
ing, a proposed national survey of business edu- 
cation, the merger of the various testing organiza- 
tions, international education, including UNESCO, 
the possible taxation of profits on enterprises car- 
ried on by universities and colleges which might 
be regarded as in competition with private enter- 
prise; the report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education; and a proposal for a national 
study of independent schools. 

A list of the officers of the Council, the executive 
committee, and standing committees, is available 
on request. 


THE MEN WHo HAVE DIRECTED THE COUNCIL 


George F. Zook* has served as president of 
the Council since 1934. He was formerly U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and previous to that 
president of the University of Akron, Ohio. 

The first full-time director was Samuel P. 
Capen,* who served from 1919 to 1922, when he 
accepted the chancellorship of the University of 
Buffalo, a post which he continues to hold. Dr. 
Capen was succeeded by Charles R. Mann, now 
deceased. Dr. Mann was a professor of physics at 
the University of Chicago and permanent chair- 
man of the Civilian Advisory Board to the War 
Department before taking over the direction of 
the Council in 1922. He retired in 1934. The 
titles of director and associate director were 
changed to president and vice president in 1935. 

Associate directors of the Council have been 
David A. Robertson, recently retired as president 
of Goucher College, and who served at the Council 
from 1923-30; John H. MacCracken, deceased, a 
former President of Lafayette College, associate 
director of the Council from 1930-34. Dr. C. S. 
Marsh* was Vice President from 1935 to 1944, 
and Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh* has been Vice Presi- 
dent since 1944. Dr. Brumbaugh was formerly 
Dean of the College at the University of Chicago 
immediately prior to coming to the Council. 





* The asterisks behind the names mentioned in this article 
have been added by the Editor, to indicate that persons s0 
marked are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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The Chairmen of the Council, who have always 
played a most important part in its achievements, 
and who are still living are: Donald J. Cowling, 
formerly President of Carleton College; Samuel 
P. Capen,* Chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, formerly Dean of 
Barnard College; Raymond M. Hughes, the for- 
mer President of Iowa State College; William F. 
Russell,* President of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Edward C. Elliott, formerly President 
of Purdue University; Mark A. May,* Director of 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity; Henry W. Holmes,* formerly Dean of the 
School of Education and now Professor of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University; O. C. Carmichael, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Herman B. Wells, Presi- 
dent, Indiana University; Alexander J. Stoddard, * 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; George D. Stoddard,* President, University 
of Illinois; Leonard Carmichael,* President, Tufts 
College; and Herold C. Hunt,* General Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. James B. 
Conant,* President of Harvard University is the 
present Chairman of the Council. 

Deceased individuals who held the chairman- 
ship of the Council were such distinguished per- 
sons as Harry Pratt Judson, David Kinley, Lotus 
D. Coffman,* Harry W. Tyler, Monsignor Edward 
A. Pace, Frederick B. Robinson, Charles H. Judd,* 
Albert B. Meredith, Raymond A. Kent,* Herbert 
E. Hawkes, and Ben G. Graham.* 


COMMITTEES 

The American Council on Education operates 
through commissions and committees which, with 
the exception of the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee, are appointed by the Executive Committee. 
The President is an ex officio member of all com- 
muttees. 

Council committees currently operating are: 


Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government, Raymond Walters, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Chairman 

Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, 
Harry J. Carman, Columbia University, Chairman; 
Thomas N. Barrows, Director 

Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory Committee, E. G. 
Williamson,* University of Minnesota, Chairman 

Committee on Accrediting Procedures in Higher Insti- 
tutions, Charles E. Friley,* Iowa State College, Chair- 
man 

Committee on a Study of Tax Exemption, Carter David- 
son, Union College, Chairman 


Committee on Student Personnel Work, E. G. William- 
son,* University of Minnesota, Chairman 

Committee on a Study of Discriminations in College 
Admissions, Floyd W. Reeves,* University of Chicago, 
Chairman 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, Karl W. 
Bigelow,* Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Chairman 

National Committee on Teacher Examinations, Roscoe 
L. West,* New Jersey State Teachers College at Tren- 
ton, Chairman; David G. Ryans, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Director 

Committee on Educational Buildings and Equipment, 
T. C. Holy,* Ohio State University, Chairman 

Committee on a Study of the Characteristics of Suc- 
cessful Teachers, David G. Ryans, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Director 

Committee on a Manual on University and College Busi- 
ness Organization and Administration, A. W. Peter- 
son, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 

Committee on International Education and Cultural Re- 
lations, Howard E. Wilson,* Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Chairman 

Commission on the Occupied Areas, Herman B. Wells, 
Indiana University, Chairman; Harold E. Snyder,* 
Director 

Canada-United States Committee on Education, J. B. 
Edmondson,* University of Michigan and Charles E. 
Phillips, University of Toronto, Co-Chairmen 

Committee on Inter-American Schools Service, E. D. 
Grizzell,* University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; 
Roy Tasco Davis, Director 

Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion, John E. Ivey, Jr., Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, Chairman 

Pacific Coast Committee, Lynn T. White, Mills College, 
Chairman 

Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey, W. W. Char- 
ters,* Maple City, Michigan, Chairman; Edward C. 
Elliott, Director 

Committee on Education and Social Security, Earl G. 
Harrison, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Chairman; Karl 
de Schweinitz, Director 

Committee on Aviation Education, Harry Bard,* Balti- 
more (Maryland) Department of Education, Chair- 
man 


The committees listed above, which have direc- 
tors as well as chairmen, have each a staff working 
on the problems indicated, and are usually sep- 
arately financed, through special grants of funds 
for the support of their efforts. 

In addition, there are committees authorized 
in the following areas, which are in process 
of appointment and organization: Modern Lan- 
guages, a Survey of Business Education, Education 
and Testing, and Religion and Education. There 
are, of course, the usual administrative committees 
having to do with audit and finance, and a special 
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committee looking into the matter of the possible 
purchase of a building as a home for the Council 
and related educational organizations located in 
Washington. Terms of members of the committee 
expire on June thirtieth of each year, with right to 
reappointment. The members of Council Commit- 
tees are selected on the basis of particular compe- 
tence in the field under consideration, rather than 
on a representative basis. Special committees are 
frequently appointed for short-time exploratory 
studies and surveys of institutions or school sys- 
tems. An example of this type of special committee 
is one recently authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee to explore the possibilities of a suggested 
study of Atomic Energy Education. Isaiah Bow- 
man, formerly President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and now with the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, is chairman of this special com- 
mittee. 

As a result of the merger on January 1, 1948 
of the testing activities of the Council, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the Gradu- 
ate Records Examinations into the new Educational 
Testing Service, the Council has named three rep- 
resentatives to the Governing Board of that Serv- 
ice. During the late spring of 1949 the Council, 
jointly with the College Entrance Examination 
Board, appointed a committee to study the formu- 
lation of tests for students who have completed 
the fourteenth grade (sophomore year of college). 
The primary purpose of the examinations will be 
to facilitate the transfer of students from junior 
colleges to senior colleges, but they will have 
other uses, including guidance. 

The American Council on Education is one of 
the four groups which make up the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils. The other 
participants in the Conference Board are the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council. Each group names two rep- 
resentatives to the Conference Board. Those rep- 
resenting the Council are its President, George 
F. Zook,* and its Vice President, A. J. Brum- 
baugh.* Current major interests of the Conference 
Board include activities having to do with the in- 
ternational exchange of persons, and human re- 
sources and fields of higher learning. 

Detailed information on the activities of the 
committees on the Council can be obtained through 
a reading of a small pamphlet entitled A Brief 
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Statement of the History and Activities of the 
American Council, 1949-50, and the President's 
Annual Report, both of which are available upon 
request. 

The Council is an organization which, with the 
exception of a few people, depends entirely upon 
the contributed efforts and services of literally 
hundreds of people who have worked and are now 
working on its committees. The Council and 
through it the educational profession is therefore 
greatly indebted to this large group of individuals 
who have given so freely of their time and talents 
to the development and improvement of American 
education. 

CONFERENCES 


One of the on-going activities of the Council is 
the holding of conferences of representatives of 
various organizations and other competent people 
to discuss diverse matters of emerging importance 
in the field of education. During recent years there 
has been held each January a conference of the 
representatives of the organizations which make 
up the constituent membership of the Council, 
which has proved very fruitful for the staff of the 
Council and it is hoped of some assistance to the 
organizations represented. A sample of the sub- 
jects considered in small conferences held by the 
Council during the academic year 1948-49 are 
those which discussed (1) the implications of 
atomic energy for education; (2) selected prob- 
lems in elementary education; (3) the upgrading 
of Army officers through additional education; 
(4) a conference on the higher educational prob- 
lems of the West Coast area, held by the Council’s 
Pacific Coast Committee. Other conferences held 
in connection with the work of various committees 
and commissions are described in the annual report 
of the Council’s President. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Educational Record, the quarterly journal 
of the American Council on Education has been 
issued regularly since 1920. A. J. Brumbaugh,* 
Vice President of the Council is its present editor. 
Originally intended as primarily a report on Coun- 
cil activities, it has become a general educational 
periodical of considerable circulation. It covers 
administrative and curricular problems, discussions 
of national or legislative affairs as they affect edu- 
cational philosophy and policy, and numbers 
among its contributors many well known admin- 
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istrators, teachers, and writers. It is distributed 
free to Council members and to others interested 
by subscription. 

A second publication, widely distributed, is the 
Bulletin on Higher Education and National Af- 
fairs, a spot news publication of which 99 issues 
were distributed during the war period for the 
primary purpose of keeping educational institu- 
tions informed of activities in Congress, govern- 
mental regulations affecting education, relation- 
ships with various federal departments, and pend- 
ing legislation. A total of 145 separate issues of 
the Bulletin have been distributed since August, 
1940. It is edited by Francis J. Brown,* Staff As- 
sociate at the Council. 

The book publishing activities of the Council 
have greatly expanded in recent years. About 200 
titles are currently in print and on sale, not count- 
ing cumulative record folders, filmstrips, and 
filmslides. 

Two standard directories inaugurated by the 
Council are the only directories composed ex- 
clusively of accredited institutions of higher edu- 
cation. American Universities and Colleges, 1948, 
A. J. Brumbaugh, editor, is in its fifth edi- 
tion. It was first issued in 1928. The companion 
volume, American Junior Colleges, Jesse P. Bogue, 
editor, has had two editions, the second appearing 
in the spring of 1948. 

The first edition of a third directory will make 
its appearance early in 1950, Universities of the 
World Outside U.S.A., edited by M. M. Cham- 
bers.* More than 2,000 institutions in more than 
70 countries will be covered in this volume. In 
addition to the descriptive exhibits of individual 
institutions there is an introductory statement for 
each country describing the organization and ad- 
ministration of education and the general educa- 
tional conditions. 

For the special purpose of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, and with the financial assistance 
of that government agency, the Council assembled 
and produced 33 teaching units of 2 x 2 color 
slides showing how people live, work, and play 
in the Latin American Republics. 

Another series, also produced in cooperation 
with the Office of Inter-American Affairs, consists 
of a series of 39 filmstrips, 35mm., depicting 
“Life in the United States.” Both of these units 
were specially prepared for school use and have 
been used at all levels in schools in the United 


States and Latin America. Illustrated catalogs are 
sent on request. 

As the Council’s publishing program has grown, 
it has become necessary to broaden the advertis- 
ing program and channels of distribution. A com- 
plete catalog of all Council publications was 
issued in 1948. Exhibits were held at educational 
and library meetings. Council books are listed in 
Books in Print and the Trade List Annual and a 
number of them have been selected for inclusion 
in the lists of the ‘Sixty Educational Books” pub- 
lished yearly. 

There has been an increasing demand for the 
use of quotations from Council books. During 
1948 seventy-eight extracts were quoted from 
forty Council books. No other factor shows more 
clearly the basic value of publications than their 
use in other books, and I am sure it is a satisfaction 
to the members of the Council that so many Coun- 
cil books are regarded to be of high quality. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COUNCIL 


As has been pointed out in the annual reports 
of the president in recent years, the Council needs 
badly a building of its own to house its various 
activities and to serve as headquarters for such 
member organizations as desire space for this pur- 
pose. It is difficult to estimate the importance of 
having a number of such organizations in the 
same building with the Council. There would be 
opportunity for informal contacts between and 
among the staff of such organizations, ample room 
for conferences, and opportunity to centralize such 
services as mimeoghaphing and mailing. These 
closer contacts between the Council and a number 
of its member organizations, as well as between the 
member organizations could, as in the case of the 
Public Administration Clearing House in Chicago, 
be very helpful in advancing common interests. 

Next, while very satisfactory progress has been 
made in increasing the membership in the Council 
of organizations on the one hand and institutions 
on the other, much remains to be done. There are 
still many organizations, colleges and school sys- 
tems which are not members of the Council and 
which ought to be affiliated with it. Very little 
has ever been done to urge membership in the 
Council and I have considerable doubt as to the 
advisability of an intensive campaign. The steady 
growth in membership during the past fifteen 
years has been based, I believe, on a widespread 
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awareness of the services which the Council has 
performed. That situation is a satisfying and secure 
foundation on which to build. 

This increase in membership has gone forward 
in spite of increases in dues for most types of mem- 
bership. Several years ago the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council decided to place the central 
office of the Council on a self-supporting basis, 
if possible. This has now been accomplished so 
that in the future our requests to foundations for 
financial support can be concentrated on the sup- 
port of special projects. 

Our satisfaction with respect to this situation 
should be tempered with the realization that dur- 
ing the past ten years there has been little if any 
increase in the central staff of the Council. In 
fact there are at the present time only three full- 
time members of the professional staff whose busi- 
ness it is to identify emerging problems in educa- 
tion, plan studies and projects, secure financial 
support for them, hold conferences, and give gen- 
eral administrative oversight to ongoing activities. 
Everyone realizes that the increased tempo of scien- 
tific and social changes bring with them their in- 
evitable effects on the educational process. The 
present staff of the Council is entirely too small to 
cope with these emerging problems. 

The Council now has a solid basis of experience 
on which to proceed with the second half of this 
century. It must in the first place make itself as 
comprehensively representative of the whole of 
American education as it possibly can. In other 
words it must recognize emerging major problems 
of education at all levels of education, in all areas 
of education and in all types of institutions, both 
public and private. Second, the Council should 
more and more make of itself a center of coopera- 
tion between and among the various organizations 
and between and among the individual colleges, 
universities, and school systems, to iron out dif- 
ferences in point of view, particularly in rela- 
tionships with the various agencies of government 
whose activities in education seem to be constantly 
increasing. Third, the Council must render these 
organizations and institutions as many specific 
services as possible in order that they may do their 
own work better. Finally the Council must base 
its policies, as far as possible, on extended and 
continuing studies in education. The time has 
long gone by when educational policies should be 
founded on unsupported opinion, no matter how 





reputable the source may be. The need for such an 
organization becomes more apparent each passing 
year, and it is to be hoped that the Council will 
perform such a service more and more effectively. 





Scholarships 


The Rotary Club of La Grande, Oregon, with forty 
members, established teacher scholarship funds pay- 
ing all tuition, $74 each, for the first year in the East- 
ern Oregon College. Seven such scholarships were con- 
tributed by the Club for 1944-45. Other service clubs, 
business firms, lodges, and individuals became inter- 
ested, and by June 1 of that year a total of 41 all- 
tuition freshman scholarships were given. Says Presi- 
dent Roben J. Maaske of Eastern Oregon College at 
La Grande, “While the amount of the scholarship 
compensates for only a fraction of the costs of a 
year’s attendance, it has definitely stimulated high 
school principals, guidance officers, and able high 
school students to consider more seriously the oppor- 
tunities in the field of teaching. 

The program continues. In 1945-46, a total of 66 
scholarships were given, there were 67 in 1946-47, 
52 in 1947-48, 55 in 1948-49 and 61 for 1949-50. 
Scholarship applicants are recommended by high 
school principals from among worthy seniors ; winners 
are selected finally by a committee representing mem- 
bers of the organization contributing the scholarship 
in each case. Says President Maaske, “This procedure 
has interested and stimulated these laymen to think 
more pointedly and seriously about the qualifications 
of good teacher prospects and the need to select more 
of them for preparation in this most important public 
service field. . . . It has brought high quality students 
in greater numbers into preparation for teaching.” 





For Leadership, Get the Degree 


Many educational administrators under the age of 
thirty-five will find their progress blocked within the 
next ten years unless they have the doctor's degree. . . . 

My advice to younger school men who are ambi- 
tious to prepare for increased responsibility in educa- 
tion is to secure a doctor’s degree at an early age, pref- 
erably before the age of thirty-five. The average age 
of Ph.D.’s at the time they receive the degree is for 
all fields about twenty-nine. A bit of further advice 
to younger school men is to seek a doctorate that calls 
for training of a broad but thorough character. . . . 
We need more young men of marked ability who are 
prepared for positions of real leadership in education. 
—J. B. Edmonson, in the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 6, Page 81. 




















Television— The Star Boarder 


By PHILIP LEWIS 


ITH EACH major technological develop- 

ment the American Family has had to 
make basic adjustments in its way of life. The 
advent of the automobile, the radio and motion 
pictures have all achieved significant and lasting 
impact. Some of their results have been detri- 
mental as well as beneficial. Now television makes 
its appearance. 

A series of interviews, surveys, questionnaires 
and experiments conducted over a two-year period 
at the South Shore High School in Chicago shows 
the growth pattern, and some of the psychological 
and physiological influences and implications. In 
May of 1948 a check revealed that approximately 
100 of the 1700 students in the school lived in 
homes having TV receivers. One year later this 
number doubled, and in December, 1949, reached 
the startling total of 500—almost one television 
receiver for every three in attendance! These sta- 
tistics only begin to tell the story. The students 
not owning video sets have all witnessed on the 
average of 26 separate programs. An important 
factor here is that some of these youngsters watched 
the programs on screens in such places as the 
family tavern, the firehouse, restaurants, the soda 
bar and other public places, some of them not too 
well oriented to provide a proper environment for 
teen-agers. 


2314 Hours PER WEEK 


Watching the video screen is presumably little 
more fatiguing than attending the movies. These 
youngsters, however, average 231/, hours of tele- 
viewing per week—the equivalent of attending a 
double feature movie every night. This figure 
takes into consideration the possibility of the nov- 
elty aspect of influence and has been substanti- 
ated by subsequent check-ups. 


EYE FATIGUE IN TV 


Fears are being voiced on all sides concerning 
the possible danger of televiewing to the eyes of 
the youngsters. Viewing tests conducted over a 
six-week period using all of the popular sizes of 
TV sets reveal objectively some of the answers. 
A participating group of 780 students were found 


* Philip Lewis is Acting Assistant Principal, 
South Shore High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to contain 572 youngsters with normal vision. Of 
the balance, 166 were nearsighted and 40 were 
farsighted. Two hundred thirty of the total group 
tested wore corrective glasses. It was determined 
that ability for sustained viewing of the TV screen 
varied among those checked as follows: 


Hours Number of Students 
Y, 35 
1 91 
2 151 
3 76 
4 41 
5 30 
6 6 
“Indefinitely” 126 
556 


The factor of interest entered into these view- 
ing tests and demonstrated that fatigue appeared 
more quickly when the program being viewed 
was not particularly appealing. Some of the stu- 
dents experienced eyestrain the day following the 
viewing. Those in the “Indefinite” category said 
that they experienced no fatigue during the ex- 
tended period of watching and therefore didn’t 
permit a top limit to be established. In the group 
110 noted that they were subject to headaches as 
a result of watching the screen. Closer investiga- 
tion of these cases showed that the majority either 
watched for excessively long periods or were per- 
sons having heretofore unknown visual defects. 
Those wearing glasses, for the most part, could 
observe the kinescope for relatively great periods 
of time. Here, then, is a way that TV can be used 
to discover eye defects. 


TV AND FAMILY INCOME 


Television ownership does not limit itself to 
any special segment of society. Persons in all pro- 
fessions and pursuits and every line of work were 
included in the television ownership group. In- 
come limitations seem to affect the size of the 
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screen but do not prohibit purchase of a receiver. 
The chances are slightly better that families with 
more than one child will have a video receiver. 
With the substantial current reductions in re- 
ceiver prices it is easy to foresee a phenomenal in- 
crease in the ranks of the televiewers. 


ITV AFFECTS THE FAMILY 


The family has been definitely affected by this 
medium of mass communication. In general, it has 
resulted in less radio listening, fewer trips to the 
movies and decreased reading of newspapers, 
magazines and books. Specifically, it has affected 
the various members of the family as follows: 


The High School Student Reports 


1. I don’t spend so much time on homework 
but hurry through it. 

2. The program I saw dealing with stocks and 
bonds helped me in my Elementary Business 
Training course. 

3. I am tired when I come to school because I 
stayed up too late to get enough sleep. 

4. Our television isn’t turned on until all of 
the homework is done. 

5. I'd rather watch the vaudeville and comedy 
ptograms than the educational ones. 

6. I can do my homework assignments while 
listening to the radio but this is not possible with 
television. 

7. It doesn’t affect me but my Brother refuses 
to do his work when the TV set is on. 

8. I do my homework before television time. 
It even helps me learn about foreign countries and 
American history. 

9. When I watch television I’m always on the 
lookout for flaws. I’ve become more critical and 
examine my own work much more carefully. 

10. It is valuable to me in my Public Speaking 
class because I am able to evaluate the different 
commentators. 


Father 


1. Stays home more and keeps later hours. 

2. Sunday Dad watches the ball games and on 
week nights it’s boxing and wrestling. He never 
goes out much anyway but now his time is more 
occupied. 

3. Has many more friends over and concen- 
trates less on his work. 

4. Comes home earlier when possible to see 


more of the programs. 
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5. Is angry because it changes the dinner hour. 

6. Watches TV all evening until it is time to 
go to bed. 

7. Is impatient to get dinner over by 7:00 p. m. 

8. Father is a salesman and now he tries to ar- 
range his appointments so as not to miss his fa- 
vorite programs. 


Mother 


1. Checks the program listings before starting 
the dinner dishes. 

2. Has difficulty in getting the family to dinner. 

3. Cannot get the mending done anymore. She 
used to listen to the radio and work at the same 
time. This is impossible with tele. 

4. Changes the dinner hour on Sunday. 

5. Starts supper earlier so she can watch more 
of the shows. 

6. Watches television during the evening meal. 

7. Stays home more on week-ends. 

8. Has many TV parties. 

9. Rearranged the furniture to suit the tele- 
vision set. 

10. Has developed an interest in sports such 
as wrestling and boxing. 

11. Relaxes more in the evening instead of find- 
ing extra chores to do. 

12. Finds that television entertainment is easier 
on the budget. 

13. Is unhappy because the TV set is always on 
during the dinner meal. 


Sister 


1. Either stays home to watch the programs or 
goes to her boyfriend’s house to look in on his 
receiver. 

2. My younger sister stays in the house to watch 
the children’s shows rather than going outside to 
play. 
3. Has to clean the house more carefully and 
frequently because of all of the extra company. 

4. Makes dates an hour or so later so that she 
can watch Milton Berle and other comedy shows 
first. 

5. My married sister visits us more often now 
that we have a television set. 

6. Never helps Mother anymore but just 
watches the screen most of the time. 


Brother 


1. Finishes eating faster so that he can turn on 
the set. 
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2. Likes to watch the ball games and the fights 
and because of this he keeps late hours. 

3. Eats more because of the extra snacks we 
serve the company. 

4, Watches many sporting events on the screen 
that he used to attend in person. 

5. Messes up the house with his boyfriends who 
watch TV. 

6. Doesn’t want to eat dinner when an inter- 
esting program is on. 


TV AFFECTS FURNITURE AND HOUSING 


From the above it is obvious that television is 
more than a transient influence. Furniture design 
and room arrangements are being executed with 
this interloper as a prime consideration. It has 
even been suggested that our government be de- 
centralized because of atomic considerations and 
coordinated and run by means of a TV hook-up. 

Closer to home at the present time is the fact 
that most television receivers are installed in the 
Living Room of the home or apartment. This room 
has long been the center of the family’s social life, 
but now a small revolution seems to be taking 
place. When the TV is turned on, conversation 
becomes out of place and eventually assumes the 
status of a lost art. Most other activities must also 
be suspended to make way for this new form of 
passive entertainment. However, some receivers 
are being moved to other rooms such as the den, 
back porch, basement, recreation room, kitchen 
and even the bedroom. How this struggle will 
turn out is still in doubt and some households al- 
ready report the possession of two receivers to 
keep peace in the family. 


THE SCHOOLS HAVE A NEw TOOL 


The fact that Mom and Dad stay home more 
does not of itself bring the family closer together 
unless their activities are such as to be compatible 
with this objective. Also, although the quality of 
the video offerings are improving, something has 
to be done to temper the horror programs and off- 
color shows. Inane productions are all too fre- 
quent. 

The prospects are bright, however, and schools 
and other educational institutions can capitalize 
on the many fine telecasts now being transmitted 
during the school day. Now is the time to study 
the effects of TV and to make plans to work with 
it. 
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Audio— Visual Aids 


A radio and television bibliography recently issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education lists 417 entries 
(15c from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


“U. S. Government Films for School and Industry” 
is a 1949 catalog listing 1,964 motion pictures and 
filmstrips of the Federal Government which have 
been released to the public for noncommerical edu- 
cational use. Free from the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
Castle Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New 
York. 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C., 
has lately launched a monthly magazine, Americas. 
It is published in English, Spanish and Portuguese 
editions to tell the story of the people of the Americas. 
Each issue contains more than 100 illustrations. A 
list of films and publications of interest to schools is 
free upon request. Exhibits are available for use in 
schools. The Pan American Union sponsors the cele- 
bration of Pan American Day April 14. 


The American Educational Catalog, published 
May, 1949, lists 7,500 primary and secondary school 
textbooks. The catalog is supported cooperatively by 
the textbook publishers, and is available at 50c from 
the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. All active titles under college level 
are given classified listing. An author-list is available 
through a new reference volume, “Books in Print: 
An Author-Title Index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual.” This is also published by the Bowker Com- 


pany. 


There are today 94 TV stations in 54 cities, with 
11 more stations under construction. TV is available 
to 53 million people living in the metropolitan areas, 
and to about 22 million more within service range 
of the stations. TV service is available today in 32 
states. There are about 3.2 million TV sets in use. 


Charles Schuller’s ‘“Teachers for Tomorrow” is a 
sound motion picture, 22 minutes, designed to show 
how films can be used for teacher recruitment. It was 
developed by Charles F. Schuller, Assistant director of 
the University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, as part of a doctoral dissertation. The purchase 
price is $60.00, rental $2.50 per day, from the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, 1312 Johnson Street, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 











Fathers and Sons in Phi Delta Kappa 


N IMPRESSIVE tribute to education as a career 

is the exhibit of fathers and sons who are 

members of Phi Delta Kappa. The message of 

this exhibit is that a man has found a good life in 

teaching and that his son, seeing it, has wished 
to go and do likewise. 

Phi Delta Kappa is still young. The roll of 
fathers and sons in Phi Delta Kappa is growing 
annually. Those pictured here are those received 
in response to a plea by the Editor which appeared 
in the magazine some months ago. As we go 
to press, we are learning of still others. Some 
time we shall hope to offer another exhibit, so 
again the invitation is extended to send pictures 
of fathers and sons in Phi Delta Kappa to The 
Editor, THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

In the pictures we give first place to the father 
and son who are life members. They are the 
Strayers, father and son, well known in school ad- 
ministration circles. Next, in alphabetical order, 
are the father-son teams with three members. Then 
again in alphabetical order, the pairs of fathers 
and sons whose pictures we have. 

Charles Bursch, Delta 338, initiated in Stan- 
ford University in 1926, is now assistant chief, 
division of public school administration, Califor- 
nia state department of education. Charles Bursch 
II, Delta 1040, initiated at Stanford in 1939, is a 
lecturer of the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of California College of Agriculture. Roy B. 
Bursch, Delta 1161, initiated at Stanford in 1941, 
is an instructor in the Peter Burnett Junior High 
School at San Jose. 

George W. Crossman, Alpha Theta 16, initiated 
in the University of North Dakota in 1924, is 
professor of education and director of student 
» teaching in the University of North Dakota. He 
has two sons in Phi Delta Kappa: Kenneth Ray 
Crossman, Alpha Theta 498, University of North 
Dakota, 1946, head of the music department in 
the schools of Frazee, Minnesota; and Richard L. 
Crossman, Alpha Theta 572, University of North 
Dakota, 1948, an instructor in industrial arts at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Alpha Omicron 58, was 
initiated in Alpha Gamma Chapter of the State 
College of Washington in 1922. He is associate 


superintendent of public instruction in Califor- 
nia, in charge of the division of state colleges 
and teacher education. James Brian Douglass, 
Alpha Omicron 284, was initiated in the Clare- 
mont Graduate School in 1941. He is now field 
representative of the California Aeronautics Com- 
mission. Malcolm Paul Douglass, Alpha Omicron 
431, was also initiated in the Claremont Graduate 
School, in 1947, and is a teacher in the Sacramento 
city schools. 

E. W. Emery, Alpha Omicron 507, initiated in 
Sigma Chapter at the University of Ohio in 1931, 
is retired after 40 years of educational service as 
president of the University of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and other schools. Donald Emery, Epsilon 918, 
initiated at the State University of Iowa in 1946, 
is director, division of special services, Cedar 
Rapids public schools, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and 
Richard Edwin Emery, Alpha 1464, initiated at 
Indiana University in 1948, is director of dis- 
tributive education for the Indianapolis public 
schools 

Marion C. Hayes, Epsilon 374, was initiated 
in Alpha Theta Chapter at the University of North 
Dakota in 1924. He is professor of education at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois. Byron C. Hayes, Zeta 954, initiated at the 
University of Chicago in 1937, is in the person- 
nel office of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. Paul B. Hayes, Zeta 1384, initiated at 
the University of Chicago in 1947, is in charge of 
guidance at the Bensonville High School, Benson- 
ville, Illinois. 

Edwin A. Lee, Alpha Chi 266, was initiated in 
Beta Chapter at Columbia University in 1913. He 
is dean of the school of education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Eugene C. Lee, Lambda 
1414, initiated at the University of California in 
1948, is assistant to the city manager at San 
Leandro, California. Gordon C. Lee, Alpha Omi- 
cron 540, was initiated in Beta Chapter, Columbia 
University, in 1938, and is assistant professor of 
education at Pomona College, Claremont, Califor- 
nia. 

Frank L. Wright, Iota 224, initiated in Harvard 
University in 1923, is head of the department of 
education, Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. He is a member of Eta Field Chapter. His 
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two sons are members of Phi Delta Kappa. Frank 
L. Wright, Jr., Alpha Iota 404, was initiated in 
the University of Cincinnati in 1939, is execu- 
tive secretary of the University of Washington 
YMCA in Seattle, Washington. Evan L. Wright, 
Beta Iota 66, was initiated in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, in 1948, and is principal of the 
Garfield elementary school at Normandy, Missouri. 

Clarence E. Amen, Gamma 692, was initiated in 
1938 and his son, LeRoy Amen, Gamma 1316, in 
1949, at the University of Missouri. Father, 
mother, and son attended the University of Mis- 
souri together during the summer of 1946 and 
had one class together. The father is head of the 
department of education at Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and the son is principal 
of the high school at Marceline, Missouri. 

Marvin F. Beeson, Sigma 150, was initiated at 
Ohio State University, in 1923. He was a psychol- 
ogist, now retired. John Rolfe Beeson, Alpha 
Epsilon 1566, initiated in the University of South- 
ern California in 1947, is deputy probation officer 
for the County of Los Angeles. 

G. L. Campbell, Omicron 891, initiated at the 
University of Nebraska in 1948, is superintendent 
of schools at Lynch, Nebraska. Jack L. Campbell, 
Omicron 965, was initiated at the University of 
Nebraska in 1949, and is now doing graduate 
work in the field of educational psychology at 
the University of Nebraska. 

Walter C. Eells, Delta 361, was initiated at 
Stanford University in 1926; since February, 1947, 
he has been adviser on higher education, in the 
civil information and education section, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, in Japan. His son, Kenneth Eells, Zeta 
1241, was initiated at the University of Chicago 
in 1945. He is associate professor of psychology 
at San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Sr., Beta 211, initiated at 
Columbia University in 1916, and his son, N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., Beta 1854, at the same university 
in 1938, are both members of the firm of Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt and Leggett which is engaged in 
making surveys of school plant facilities and acting 
as consultants in planning of new school buildings. 

Walter John Gifford, Beta 10, was a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa at Columbia University before 
the union of the three groups, thus becoming a 
charter member of the fraternity. He is dean 
of Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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Robert Walter Gifford, Beta 2662, was initiated 
at Columbia University in 1947 and is now an 
instructor at the campus high school at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. He is a mem- 
ber of Alpha Phi Field Chapter. 

Harry E. Gross, Alpha Epsilon 7, was initiated 
at the University of Southern California in 1922, 
a charter member of that chapter. He has retired 
after serving as principal of various Los Angeles 
high schools since 1925. His son, Calvin E. 
Gross, Alpha Epsilon 1350, was initiated at the 
same university in 1946, and is registrar at Jef- 
ferson High School in Los Angeles. 

Jake J. Hendricks, Mu 160, initiated at the 
University of Texas in 1928, is a field representa- 
tive of the Macmillan Company. His son, George 
D. Hendricks, Mu 335, was initiated in 1937 at 
the same university and now teaches English in 
the University of Texas at Austin. 

Edward J. Hummel, Alpha Epsilon 417, was 
initiated at the University of Southern California 
in 1932, and is a member of Epsilon Field Chapter. 
He is deputy superintendent of schools at Beverly 
Hills, California. His son, Robert E. Hummel, 
Alpha Chi 549, was initiated at the University of 
California at Los Angeles in 1947 and is teaching 
at Leuzinger High School in the Centinela Valley 
union high school district, Los Angeles County. 

Ralph V. Hunkins, Zeta 281, University of 
Chicago, 1921, has been superintendent of schools 
at Lead, South Dakota since 1922. He is a mem- 
ber of Iota Field Chapter. His son Ralph H. Hun- 
kins, Omicron 947, is a senior in Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, and was initiated 
there in 1949. 

Earle O. Liggitt, Xi 187, initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1928, is immediate past na- 
tional president of Phi Delta Kappa. He is super- 
intendent of Public Schools at Munhall, Pennsyl- 
vania. His son, William A. Liggitt, Xi 672, initi- 
ated at the University of Pittsburgh in 1947, is 
principal of the Bridgeville High School, Bridge- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

B. M. Lindemuth, Sigma 647, initiated at Ohio 
State University in 1934, has retired after serving 
as teacher, principal and superintendent at De- 
fiance, Ohio. R. G. Lindemuth, Nu 1299, Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1948, is teaching in the 
Everett Junior High School, Everett, Washington 
(and working for his M.E. at the University of 
Washington). 
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Daniel F. O’Hearn, Zeta 919, initiated at the 
University of Chicago in 1936, became an emeritus 
member in March, 1949, after a career as principal 
of several Chicago schools, including Englewood 
and Steinmetz High Schools. His son, Alden F. 
O’Hearn, Zeta 1351, became a member of the 
fraternity at the University of Chicago in 1947, 
and is principal of the Burroughs and Everett ele- 
mentary schools. Both father and son are mem- 
bers of Nu Field Chapter. 

George L. Paley, Beta 1613, initiated at Colum- 
bia University in 1935, is chairman of the mathe- 
matics department, William McKinley Junior 
High School in Brooklyn, New York. J. Lawrence 
Paley, Rho 1571, initiated at New York Univer- 
sity in 1948, is teacher of industrial arts at Pershing 
Junior High School, Brooklyn. Father and son are 
cello players. 

Willard Patty, Alpha 496, initiated in Lambda 
Chapter at the University of California in 1919, 
is Dean of the School of Health, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. He is a past national 
president of Phi Delta Kappa. His son, Robert 
Hastings Patty, Beta Zeta 179, was initiated into 
Alpha Chapter in 1948, and is assistant professor 
in physical education and recreation at Oklahoma 
A & M, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Frank H. Remaley, Xi 449, was initiated at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1937. He has been an 
emeritus member since 1948. J. W. Crane Remaley, 
Alpha Tau 462, was initiated in Xi Chapter at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1935, and is in the 
department of education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Glenn A. Riddlebarger, Alpha Epsilon 624, was 
initiated at the University of Southern California 
in 1935 and is district superintendent of the New- 
hall elementary school district, succeeding his son 
in that position! Clifford G. Riddlebarger, Alpha 
Epsilon 1215, initiated at the same university in 
1942, is district superintendent of the Willow- 
brook school district. Both school districts are in 
Los Angeles County. 

Harvey A. Riebe, Phi 46, initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1922, is Professor of 
Education at Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. His son, Harlan A. Riebe, Beta Delta 
306, initiated at the University of Colorado in 
1940, is assistant director of student teaching at 
the University Extension in Denver while working 
toward his Doctor of Education degree. 
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Charles S. Robinson, Kappa 184, was initiated 
at the University of Kansas in 1923. He is assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of personnel in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, public schools and a mem- 
ber of Theta Field Chapter. Frank E. Robinson, 
Gamma 1024, initiated at the University of Mis- 
souri in 1945, is assistant professor of industrial 
arts at State University of New York at Oswego. 

Earle U. Rugg, Alpha Mu 31, was initiated into 
Zeta Chapter at the University of Chicago in 1919, 
He is chairman of the division of education of 
Colorado State College of Education, and has been 
faculty adviser of Alpha Mu Chapter since it was 
founded. John Rugg, Alpha Mu 1136, initiated at 
the Colorado State College of Education in 1947, 
is in elementary physical education for the Amos 
Steck School in Denver. 

O. W. Snarr, Zeta 204, was initiated at the 
University of Chicago in 1919. He is president 
of State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
O. W. Snarr, Jr., Beta Mu 117, initiated in the 
University of Wyoming in 1949, is a teacher of 
American history and civics at the Laramie High 
School, Laramie, Wyoming. 

C. R. Wiseman, Eta 384, initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1927, is head of the De- 
partment of education at the South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. He is a member of Iota Field 
Chapter. Gordon Gray Wiseman, Kappa 736, was 
initiated at the University of Kansas in 1941, 
He is instructor of Physics at the University of 
Kansas. 





And Gladly Teach 


Under the topic, “And Gladly Teach,” Harry 
W. Porter of Stanford University outlined some 
of the fundamental satisfactions which come to 
those who teach, at the January meeting of Xi 
Field Chapter. Satisfactions from dealing with 
people, from working in a profession which in- 
volves a continual learning process, watching the 
intellectual development in young people, and the 
opportunity to further Democratic behavior were 
discussed by the speaker. — Xi Field Chapter 
Newsletter, February 1949. 





Advice on summer school opportunities in Latin- 
America may be obtained from the Division of Edu- 
cation, Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan-American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Life members of Phi Delta Kappa are George D. 
Strayer, Beta 28, Columbia University, 1919, and 
his son George D. Strayer ]r., Nu 1397, initiated 
into Beta Chapter at Columbia University in 1928. 
George Strayer Sr. is Professor Emeritus in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, currently engaged in 
directing a survey of higher education in Georgia. 
George Strayer Jr. is a professor of education, teach- 
ing school administration at the University of W ash- 
ington, and working with superintendents of 
schools in the state of Washington. 





George D. Strayer, Jr. George D. Strayer, Sr. 


Fathers 


and 
Sons 





Charles Bursch Charles Bursch Il In 


Phi 
Delta 


Kappa 





Richard L. Crossman George W. Crossman Kenneth R. Crossman 


Pictured on 
these pages 
are some 
of the 
father-son 
teams in 


Phi Delta 
Kappa 





J. Brian Douglass Aubrey A. Douglass Malcolm P. Douglass 
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Earnest W. Emery Donald G. Emery Richard E. Emery 





Fathers 
and 
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Marion C. Hayes Byron C. Hayes Paul B. Hayes 





Would you 
interest 
young men 
in a career 
in teaching? 
eo - Show them 
. — : iia a - that those 
Edwin A. Lee Eugene C. Lee Gordon C. Lee who know 
it through 
family ties 
find it 


good. 





Extra copies of this i& 
: m sue are available at 50 
Frank L. Wright Frank L. Wright Jr. Evan L. Wright cents each. 
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Pictured on pages 325 to 331 are some of the 
father-son teams in Phi Delta Kappa. More are nou 

the hands of the editor, received too late for in- 
clusion in this issue. This exhibit will be supple- 
mented in an early fall issue. If there are other 
father-son teams in Phi Delta Kappa, please send 
pictures to The Editor before August 1. 

The fact that so many sons have found good the 
vocation of their fathers is a tribute both to teaching 
as a career and to the individuals who have provided 

pattern counted so worthy.—R. L. H. 








Clarence E. Amen LeRoy Amen 









Marvin F. Beeson John R. Beeson 


Walter C. Eells 







N. L. Engelhardt Sr. N. L. Engelhardt Jr. 






Walter J. Gifford Robert W. Gifford Calvin E. Gross Harry E. Gross 
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Phi Delta Kappa Officers, 1950-1951 


HE TWENTY-SECOND National Council of Phi 
Tes Kappa, meeting in Chicago December 
28-31, elected officers for the biennium 1950-51, 
as reported last month. They are pictured on the 
page opposite. 

President: George C. Kyte, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of California, Berkeley 
4, California. 

Vice-President: 
cipal, Chappaqua Public Schools, 
York. 

Secretary: George R. Powell, 706 East 55th Street, 
Kansas City 4, Missouri. He is Vice-Principal, Southeast 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Emery Stoops, 2013 Manning Street, Los 
Angeles 25, California. He is Administrative Assistant 
to the Superintendent of the Los Angeles County 
Schools. 

Historian: Floyd T. Goodier, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 


Douglas G. Grafflin, District Prin- 
Chappaqua, New 


Meeting at the time of the national council, 
district conferences elected district representatives 
as follows: 


I—Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Milwau- 
kee, Oregon. (General Extension Division, State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. ) 

II—John C. Whinnery, 228 North Park Avenue, 
Montebello, California. (Superintendent of Schools.) 

III—Earnest M. Anderson, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. (Professor of Education. ) 

IV—M. L. Cushman, 218 Curtis Hall, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. (Associate Professor of Rural 
Education. ) 

V—J. Roy Leevy, Education Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. (Associate Professor of So- 
ciology and Criminology. ) 

ViI—Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson Avenue, White Plains, 
New York. (One-time director of Placement Service of 
New York University. ) 

VII—Gladstone—Gladstone H. Yeuell, College of 
Education, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
(Professor of Education and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Philosophy of Education. ) 


The intimate story of Phi Delta Kappa given 
by the new president on the pages which fol- 
low reveals his long-time identification with Phi 
Delta Kappa. He has given service as a chapter 
president, district representative, and national vice- 
president. Here is the report on him in “Who's 
Who in America” 
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Kyte, George Cleveland (kit), educator; b. Oakland, Calif., 
1892; s. George oseph Douglas ond Catherine Eliza- 
bate (Hanson) Kr; A Be U of Calif. 4915, , 1916, Ed. D., 
1922: m. coe Ae Mae loane, June 3, 117; son, George Wal- 
lace, Teaching fellow in Geography, "U. of Calif, 1916; prin. 
Courtland (Calif.) Union High Sch., 1916-18; prin, Berkeley 
Calif., Public i 1918-21; prin. Univ. Elementary Sch. and 
lecturer in edn., U. ‘of Calif., 1922-23; asso. prof. of edn., Wash- 
ington U., 1923-25; asso. research dir., Calif. Curriculum Study, 
1924-26; visiting inst. in edn., Teachers Coll., Columbia, 1926; 
asso. prof. of elementary edn., and supervision, U. of ich., 
1926-28; prof., 1928-31; prof. of edn. and prin. Univ. Elemen- 
tary Sch., U. of Calif. 1931-39, prof. and dir. Univ. Elemen- 
tary i since 1939, acting dean h. of End. and acting head 
dept. of Ce Jan.- July 1936, visiting teacher summers, 1920-23, 
25; em. bd. of dirs., ashington U. Summer Sch., 1924; visitin 
rof. of edn., Univ. of M., summers 1927, "28, 29, Uv. o 
awaii, summer, 1937, Utah State Agricultural Coll., summer, 
1938, U. of Mich., summer, 1941, 46. Collaborator in school sur- 
vey or consultant in curricula, Berkeley, Oakland, Richmond, San 
Francisco (Calif.); Grand Rapids, Mount Clemens, Monroe, Royal 
Oak, Reva earborn ( ich.) ; mem. Calif. Com. on Early 
Child hood Edn. since 1935; mem. Calif. Com. on Teacher _ 
ing Standards, 1936; dir. 3d Annual Conf. on Elementa 
Berkeley, Calif., 1939. Fellow A. A. A. S.; mem. Am. Ednl. Re. 
search Assn., Nat. Soc. for Study of Edn. (Yearbook com., 
1930-31), Nat. Soc. of Coll. Teachers of Edn. . E. A. (Dep. 
Supervisors and Curriculum Development, Dept. of Elementary 
Sch. Prins.) Calif. Ednl. Research Assn. (pres. Sect. 1932-33); 
Calif. Schoolmasters (pres. 1946), Phi — » Kap a ioet. 9 coun- 
cillor, 1916-20, dist. rep. 1942-48) meove,, De i. Republican, 
Episcopalian Mason (Scottish Rite). Clube deen. Author: 
dern Methods in Teaching (with H. B. Wilson and H. G. a). 
1924; The California Curriculum peney (with Af é. Bagley}: 
1926; Cubby Bears in California (with J. . LeCount), 
Modern Methods Speller, 1930; How to Supervise, 1930; Prob- 
lems in School Supervision, 1931; Modern School Administra- 
tion (J. C. Almack, ott}, §233; "The Principal at Work, 1941. 
Co-author: Education and Society, 1 ps Contributor to year- 
books Nat. Soc. Study of Edn. Am. Assn. Teachers 
Colls., Am. Ednl. Research Assn. Be An Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Fraternal 


Six of the 180 District Governors of Rotary Inter- 
national were members of Phi Delta Kappa last year, 
as follows: 

Charles H. Cross, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

J. W. Hull, Russellville, Arkansas. 

Larry Randall, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

M. N. Todd, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Raymond T. Barner, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

Jean Patrick Booth, Kinston, North Carolina. 

The Rotary Foundation last year awarded 56 Fel- 
lowships ranging from $2,000 to $4,000 each to stu- 
dents in many countries. Rotary International has cur- 
rently 6,600 clubs in 80 countries, with a total mem- 
bership of 320,000. 


Lester Nicholas Recktenwald, 222 E. 76 Street, 
New York 21, is author of “Hail Tomorrow,” book 
of verse published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Win- 
chester Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. A maroon 
cloth bound edition is available at $2.50. 


S. T. Neveln resigned as superintendent of the 
Austin, Minnesota, public schools after serving in that 
position 28 years. A new grade school in the city is to 
be named Neveln School as a tribute to his services 
in education to the community. 








P3 DELTA KAPPA is still young. Joseph V. 
Breitwieser, Alpha Number 1, is still vigor- 
ously engaged in active, educational service. Yet 
so much of importance has occurred to the organ- 
ization that only representative phases of its devel- 
opment can be presented in a short report. It has 
been my good fortune to have known intimately 
many of our founders and to have been closely 
associated with the leaders who have contributed 
markedly to the progress of Phi Delta Kappa. 
They have influenced considerably my fraternal 
and professional life. I attempt to repay in some 
measure my great debt to them and our fraternity 
by passing on to you what they have made Phi 
Delta Kappa mean to me. 


ORIGINS OF Pot DELTA KAPPA 


The three histories of Phi Delta Kappa refer to 
its origins in three independently established or- 
ganizations. The Society of Pi Kappa Mu was 
organized at Indiana University in January, 1906; 
Phi Delta Kappa, at Columbia University in May, 
1908; and Nu Rho Beta at the University of Mis- 
souri in February, 1909. In reality two other orig- 
inal groups had been developed but had not used 
Greek letters; in the fall of 1907, a group had 
organized at Stanford University and by January, 
1909, another group had organized at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. In May and June of 1909, these two 
groups accepted charters from Pi Kappa Mu. Dur- 
ing the next college year members of Columbia's 
Phi Delta Kappa were instrumental in organizing 
chapters at the University of Chicago (November, 
1909) and the University of Minnesota (Febru- 
ary, 1910). Nu Rho Beta had not expanded to 
other institutions because the University of Mis- 
souri group vigorously advocated the amalgama- 
tion of the three fraternities into one strong organ- 
ization and so devoted much of their energy to- 
ward accomplishing this end. 

Early histories of the three fraternities and the 
seven chapters indicate three purposes they seemed 
to have in common: (1) selection of men in educa- 
tion of high scholarship and professional promise; 
(2) development of a spirit of fellowship among 
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* George C. Kyte is Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. He is National President of Phi Delta 
Kappa.* 


the students united into educational fraternities; 
and (3) emphasis on the promotion of a science 
of education. Stated in various ways a fourth com- 
mon purpose was evident; namely, rendering serv- 
ice in education. J. David Houser, who knew most 
of the early leaders well and who spent almost 
two decades unselfishly striving to facilitate the 
development of Phi Delta Kappa into the great 
educational fraternity he envisioned, has pictured 
these men for us. The following excerpts from his 
history of the fraternity published twenty-five years 
ago aid us to understand better the organization 
we have joined. 


“The groups of students who formed educational 
clubs, societies and fraternities in those years (1906- 
1910) were not in their work because it was popular, 
because its ideals were well known or widely acclaimed, 
or because its values were easy of attainment. It was 


generally noted .. . that such students were marked 
for the most part with unusual social vision, unusual 
service idealism and unusual earnestness. . . . They 


were truly pioneers in the building of a profession out 
of what had been a more or less casual occupation. 
. . . The movement toward Fraternity was born and 
grew because of intense conviction and intense idealism, 
because groups of men who had found themselves in 
a work they loved—that satisfied their intellects and 
stirred their emotions—were drawn together through 
the sheer force of human sympathy and enthusiasm. It 
was not only that union promised personal comfort, 
support and enjoyment, but it seemed that there would 
truly be a strength in union that would make possible 
more and better achievements for education.” 


THE AMALGAMATION OF THREE FRATERNITIES 


It is not surprising then that with so much in 
common, the representatives of the three organiza- 
tions were able to amalgamate them into one na- 
tional organization. On March 1, 1910, the new 
national Phi Delta Kappa was organized and on 

* This article is from the text of an address by the then National 


Vice-President to the 22nd National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
in Chicago, December 29, 1949. 
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THE EXPANDING ROLE 


the following day the First National Council was 
held. A constitution was prepared and accepted. 
A plan was adopted for rotating the nomination of 
officers by the chapters. An additional odd provi- 
sion was that these officers were to be their respec- 
tive chapters’ council delegates. Provision was 
made for writing a true history of the fraternity; 
a committee was appointed to revise the Pi Kappa 
Mu ritual to suit the letter “Delta.” The national 
officers were given authority to establish new chap- 
ters in the universities where negotiations had been 
carried on. All chapters were assigned Greek let- 
ters according to an agreed order—Indiana chap- 
ter, Alpha; Columbia, Beta; and Missouri, Gamma, 
and so on. Committees were provided to perfect 
the organization after the first council adjourned. 

To this day we can well subscribe to the ideal- 
ism formulated in the first constitution. We find, 
for example, the following provision: 


“There shall be in each chapter a Membership Com- 
mittee . . . with the aim of maintaining each chapter 
morally above reproach and otherwise in high repute as 
a congenial group of men who are achieving promi- 
nence in their respective fields of work, who are main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship and who are 
likely to be helped by the fraternity as well as be of 
assistance to its members, both socially and profession- 
ally, and it shall search carefully among all students for 
those most deserving of membership.” 


The second quotation is even more striking. It 
was further improved by the Second National 
Council. In the revised form it became the third 
of the Articles of Association of Phi Delta Kappa 
filed in Indiana for the purpose of obtaining our 
certificate of incorporation. Article III reads: 


“The object of this association shall be educational 
and scientific, founded upon educational doctrines and 
supporting the best educational ideals of the age; to 
establish chapter societies of Phi Delta Kappa at insti- 
tutions of learning of recognized standing, for mutual 
help and for the scientific study of education, men of 
sound moral character and of recognized professional 
training and ability, and to foster research both in and 
out of such institutions, ever upholding the great truth 
that the noblest and most efficient service to the state 
is that rendered through the education of her children.” 


EARLY COUNCILS’ EFFORTS 


The Third National Council ordered the publi- 
cation of the first history and directory. The Fourth 
Council set high standards for such institutions of 
learning as might seek charters for new chapters. 
The Fifth Council provided for a committee to 
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consider the establishment of a national magazine. 
This council also authorized a charter to Alumnus 
Alpha Chapter which had been established about 
a year and a half before as the San Francisco 
Alumni Association of Phi Delta Kappa. 

From 1911 to 1914, the four national council 
meetings had been devoted to amending and re- 
fining the constitution, further strengthening the 
amalgamation program, struggling with the ritual 
and authorizing the establishment of additional 
campus chapters. Perhaps these were adequate ac- 
complishments for the young fraternity but the 
leaders were dissatisfied with this progress. They 
could see little in the national movement which 
marked constructive implementation of the pur- 
poses and aims of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Now we can see clearly several reasons for the 
weakness in this respect. The method of selecting 
national officers left too much to chance rather 
than to concerted effort in finding the best quali- 
fied leaders. By chance most of the choices had 
been fine. The national councils were poorly at- 
tended, because of proxies, of non-representation 
by active chapter members, and of competition 
with the programs of other national organizations 
meeting in the same place and at the same time as 
our national council meetings. Further, the many 
uninformed delegates had no basis for deter- 
mining sound policies and an adequate national 
budget. They approved a budget of one hundred 
dollars a year, which was too small to finance any 
active program. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION VITALIZED 


Then came the National Council of 1915. Al- 
though there was not a hundred per cent repre- 
sentation, there were considerably more active stu- 
dent delegates than at the previous council meet- 
ings. When all delegates were present there were 
fewer proxies but still enough to be disturbing. 
Many delegates came with the apparent intention 
of seeing what could be done to make the national 
organization at least as strong as had become some 
of the chapters. Able leadership in the group con- 
tributed to making the Sixth Council one of the 
great councils in Phi Delta Kappa History. 

The constitution was amended to provide for 
only active student members as delegates to suc- 
ceeding national councils; proxies were abolished. 
This legislation was designed to insure represent- 
atives from the chapters who were acquainted with 
chapter and fraternity needs; who would spend 
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full time at the council meeting; and who would 
return to their respective chapters informed about 
its legislation and thus able to lead in putting it 
into operation. Since student delegates in the past 
had often had their travel expenses financed by 
large chapter assessments, the council voted for 
the pooling of all delegates’ mileage to and from 
the meeting and prorating the cost to the chap- 
ters on the basis of total memberships. Conse- 
quently, the recommended budget jumped to four 
figures. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Inter-Chapter News Let- 
ter, which Abel J. McAllister had issued at his own 
expense in 1914, was highly praised. He generous- 
ly proposed to issue a national magazine quarterly 
if it were sanctioned and if he were authorized to 
collect subscriptions. His offer was accepted en- 
thusiastically and The National News Letter of 
Phi Delta Kappa soon became a reality. 

The practice of rotating national officers by 
chapters and having these officers serve as their 
chapters’ delegates was abolished. In its place, pro- 
vision was made for the selection of national ofh- 
cers from the entire membership so that the best 
qualified persons might be found to fill the posi- 
tions. The title of the office, ““Member at Large,” 
was changed to “National Historian.” The dele- 
gates then canvassed possibilities and elected the 
five new national officers on their individual 
merits. 

Additional legislation passed included two items 
which seriously affected the future of Phi Delta 
Kappa for some time thereafter. In an effort to 
discover some way of recognizing the honor aspect 
of the organization, the Sixth National Council 
made provision for an ‘Honor Key.” It was to be 
awarded by the fraternity as a symbol of ‘“‘actual 
accomplishment in the solution of educational 
problems and as an encouragement and tangible 
reward by Phi Delta Kappa of continuous effort 
on the part of individual members.” 

The second item grew out of the reasoning ad- 
vanced by the student delegates from the very few 
chapters in the South. They argued that expansion 
of Phi Delta Kappa in their section was impos- 
sible unless they could assure many worthy groups 
that only white males were admitted to the frater- 
nity; that the facts to date indicated that only white 
males had been admitted; and that there was the 
danger of a rival educational fraternity arising and 
spreading over the South. For these reasons, and 
especially the third one, the delegates wrote into 
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the constitution the amendment limiting member- 
ship to white males. Thus was born, innocently, 
the most controversial item written into the con- 
stitution. 

Long after the legislation became officially oper- 
ative, the national officers suddenly found them- 
selves the center of a series of outbursts regard- 
ing several items of the legislation they were ex- 
pected to enforce. For a while it looked like any- 
thing might happen to the fraternity; even the 
possibility of disintegration loomed large. When 
the Seventh National Council convened no dele- 
gate could predict what would happen. 

All soon discovered the wisdom of much of the 
legislation. Membership was modified again, pro- 
viding that faculty men and non-resident members 
might remain or become active members, but the 
chapter officers and the council delegates must be 
active student members. The pooling of delegates’ 
mileage was retained. Provision was made for bi- 
ennial council meetings to reduce national costs. 
Biennial meetings were deemed sufficient to meet 
national needs. It was definitely provided that the 
National Council Meeting should not be held in 
conjunction with any other meeting. This latter 
action was taken because of the past experiences 
with divided interests on the part of many dele- 
gates, to the detriment of the council meetings. 

Abel McAllister was reimbursed for the deficit 
which he had incurred in the publication of the 
magazine; the Council voted unanimous support 
of the venture, and changed its name to THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN. A national budget was worked 
out cooperatively and adopted. The national ofh- 
cers were made official members of the national 
council; provisions for electing them were un- 
changed, with the exception that the historian was 
elected for a four-year term. 

The controversial white clause was retained. 
The most important thing about it at this and at 
each succeeding council was that it was such a dis- 
turbing matter each chapter felt bound to be repre- 
sented at the council meetings either to fight for 
its removal or for its retention in accordance with 
their respective chapters’ dictates! Hence it served 
to make possible truly representative council meet- 
ings at which other necessary legislation was 
passed and the progress of the fraternity assured. 
In all other matters, then, there was a wholesome 
singleness of purpose. 

Phi Delta Kappa expanded into various uni- 
versities. Standards for admission to membership 
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and for the approval of institutions were raised. 
Alumni chapters were recognized and grew in 
numbers and size. The national officers became 
fraternity leaders. THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN had 
become an institution. Chapters began to feel the 
influence of the national organization in many 
constructive ways. Thus a strong national organi- 
zation had been established. 

With the entry of the United States into World 
War I, chapters disintegrated rapidly. Even the 
campus chapters made up largely of graduate stu- 
dents became skeletal units. The alumni chapters 
barely hung on. Two national officers entered war 
service. Phi Delta Kappa activities became few 
and far between. The efforts of Phi Delta Kap- 
pans were directed primarily to preserving de- 
mocracy by winning the war. 


RECOVERY FROM WORLD WAR 


Not until 1920 had the fraternity recovered 
sufficiently to warrant calling a national council 
meeting. The Eighth Council opened on a de- 
cidedly uncertain note regarding the future of Phi 
Delta Kappa; but the Council resolved its differ- 
ences and difficulties in one day; and then launched 
admirably into a reconstruction program. It ac- 
cepted as sound most of the legislation of the 
prewar Councils. The offices of Secretary and Edi- 
tor of THE PH1 DELTA KaPPAN were consolidated 
and to the new office was assigned that part of the 
Historian’s duties of keeping and compiling of 
membership records. For the first time budgetary 
provision was definitely made for paid clerical 
assistance. 

The nation was divided into five districts and 
the office of District Deputy was created. The dis- 
trict deputies were to assist the national president 
and the executive committee in the administration 
of the total fraternity program. They were to give 
special attention to the formation of alumni chap- 
ters. 

This Eighth Council voted a budget of $6300.00 
and, for the first time, provided for annual na- 
tional membership dues of one dollar. Both dues 
and budget seemed low for the ambitious program 
laid out by the council. However, the reconstruc- 
tion work had been so well done that the next 
council had an excellent foundation on which to 
build. Articles on leadership in subsequent num- 
bers of the magazine, written by prominent Phi 
Delta Kappans illustrate the stimulated growth. 
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BEGINNINGS OF NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


After making many revisions in the constitu- 
tion, the Ninth National Council gave its attention 
to national activities. To encourage them, provi- 
sion was made for more and larger issues of THE 
Pui DELTA KapPPaN. Publication of professional 
studies of general interest was recommended. The 
council also recommended undertaking one study 
—"‘A Study of the Opportunities for Professional 
Careers in Education’’"—which was later made and 
published in THE Put DELTA Kappan. Sugges- 
tions were offered to encourage chapters to develop 
programs emphasizing each of the three ideals of 
the fraternity. In the period between councils, 
David Houser’s History of Phi Delta Kappa and 
histories of the chapters appeared in a special is- 
sue of the magazine. Also a series of articles on 
service were published. The Alumni Correspond- 
ence Chapter in China was organized, thus mark- 
ing our beginning interest in international educa- 
tional cooperation. 

Starting with the higher standards for admission 
into Phi Delta Kappa passed by the Ninth Coun- 
cil, the Tenth Council defined more clearly the 
standards for membership and for institutions 
seeking chapters. Improvement in other phases of 
the national organization was provided. The coun- 
cil discussed the advisability of a full-time national 
secretaryship and provided for a committee of Phi 
Delta Kappans expert in finance to recommend a 
sound basis for the operation of the organization. 
Definite steps were taken toward the development 
of a national program emphasizing research, serv- 
ice, and leadership. 

The Eleventh National Council heard a report 
from the national secretary which indicated that 
the national organization had finally become sol- 
vent. He reported a surplus of over $4,000.00 
in the treasury. The council felt that the finan- 
cial condition of the fraternity permitted certain 
actions only contemplated before. It provided for 
alumni chapter representation in the council; for 
an annual meeting of the executive committee; 
for an annual honorarium to be paid to the editor, 
and for payment of such clerical assistance as he 
needed. The editorship became the responsibility 
of the national historian. The honor key and hon- 
orary memberships were abolished. In their place 
was provided the present service key. The national 
officers became in reality the executive committee 
of the fraternity. 
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On file in the national office is the report which 
Clayton Wise prepared for the Twelfth Council. 
It was a veritable ‘‘state of the fraternity’’ report, 
rich in constructive recommendations. The dele- 
gates to the council were ready for this document. 
Of their many constructive actions, three have had 
far reaching effects on Phi Delta Kappa. The 
council provided for the office of executive secre- 
tary and for appointment of the officer by the exec- 
utive committee. A budget was passed which made 
financing of the office possible. Provision was 
made for increasing the national dues from one 
dollar to a dollar and a half. 

When these measures had become effective, the 
executive committee met and appointed Paul M. 
Cook to the executive secretaryship. He took office 
in October, 1928, and so Phi Delta Kappa finally 
attained national maturity. 

The Thirteenth National Council gave clear 
evidence of this. The delegates were loath to give 
much time to routine business and matters of or- 
ganization. They acted, as no previous council 
had, as if these matters were items with which 
the executive committee should deal. The council 
members felt that their own major responsibilities 
should be the consideration of such matters as 
policies pertaining to a service program. Provision 
was made for a Phi Delta Kappa Directory. Needs 
of the national office were generously met. The 
office of District Deputy was changed to that of 
District Representative, and duties and responsi- 
bilities were defined. The district representatives 
were given full rights and privileges as national 
council delegates, thus assuring additional needed 
continuity of personnel in the expanding councils. 

The legislation which first gave realization to 
the members of their great potentiality for achiev- 
ing through teamwork was the provision for the 
national directory. In order to make this volume 
complete every member was called upon to con- 
tribute his correct personal data. The chapters co- 
operated in the collection and organization of the 
information under the editorship of the executive 
secretary. The volume was to be financed primarily 
by personal subscriptions of the members. Thus 
the cooperative efforts of 12,000 members were 
enlisted in the one project. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


From this point on, National Councils and 
Executive Committees tended more and more to 
operate to the end that Phi Delta Kappa made 
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constructive contributions to education. It took a 
depression to realize that the efforts which pro- 
duced the 1931 Directory could be directed into 
professionally productive channels. Education was 
being unwisely attacked by some leaders among 
the temporarily bewildered, unthinking public; 
there was need for an instrument to help them re- 
turn to a sound attitude toward public education’s 
role in a democracy. When the need for such an 
instrument was finally realized, the closing of the 
banks occurred. 

Phi Delta Kappa provided a fund of $2,500 to 
be used in cooperation with the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education in the preparation 
and distribution of appropriate and timely mate- 
rials. At that time, Phi Delta Kappa seemed to be 
the only organization with funds available to the 
extent necessary for the undertaking. This unsel- 
fish appropriation of funds led to the production 
of Evaluating the Public Schools, in February, 
1934, and its distribution not only to members 
of Phi Delta Kappa, but to many organizations, 
school men, and laymen interested in public edu- 
cation. This constructive effort by Phi Delta Kappa 
moved our organization into a high place in the 
educational sun. 

Nine months later the efforts of another group 
of members resulted in the important companion 
study, The Conference Method in Education, an 
excellent manual on organizing and guiding pub- 
lic discussions. 

Two major pieces of legislation were passed. 
Provision was made for the biennial district con- 
ferences to be held under the leadership of the 
district representatives. The conferences were to 
occur between council meetings for the mutual 
benefit of the chapters in a district. The confer- 
ences were also authorized to make recommenda- 
tions to be considered in a subsequent council 
meeting. The work of the district representative 
was facilitated. 

The second item of legislation was the deletion 
of the controversial “white clause.” To the credit 
of the membership, its removal resulted in no 
repercussion. 

In less than a decade, some twenty-six special 
issues of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN were released 
on significant educational topics and movements, 
under the editorship of Paul Cook. The treat- 
ments were constructive and thorough. Many Phi 
Delta Kappans contributed to them. Two other 
publications need special mention. To assist in the 















recruitment of young men for the teaching pro- 
fession, provision was made for a committee 
headed by Edwin A. Lee, to develop the little 
book, Teaching as a Man’s Job, which appeared in 
1938. Shortly after that date Phi Delta Kappans 
undertook a publication which publishers said 
would require a quarter of a million dollars to 
produce. By the voluntary effort of our fraternity 
manpower and with a budget of only $13,000, 
Phi Delta Kappa produced the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation under the leadership of Carter V. Good. 
This monumental work appeared in 1945. 

While the last of these efforts were coming to 
fruition, our nation entered World War II. The 
history of Warld War I was repeated in many 
respects, so far as Phi Delta Kappa was con- 
cerned. Its educational efforts were brought to a 
standstill; a large proportion of its membership 
was engaged in the war effort. Very small groups 
succeeded in barely keeping some of the chapters 
alive. Correspondence with members in uniform 
by means of chapter newsletters became the most 
important task of these small groups during their 
spare hours. The machinery of the organization, 
however, was kept in order for the return to peace- 
ful pursuits. 


RECOVERY FROM ANOTHER WORLD WAR 


Before World War II, the executive committee 
sensed the importance of finding ways to relieve 
the executive secretary of his unreasonable load. 
They also made provision for the increase of the 
clerical help in the national office. They employed 
a part-time editorial assistant to help on the maga- 
zine. After the “shooting war” ceased, the execu- 
tive committee took steps to release the executive 
secretary from editorial work so that he could de- 
vote more time to aid the chapters in reestablish- 
ing themselves and to recover the lost ground in 
the national organization. With tongue in cheek, 
the executive committee provided for a new em- 
ployee, the editor-in-chief of publications, and 
assigned to him the full responsibility of editing 
THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. Lanier Hunt was ap- 
pointed to fill the office. The executive committee 
waited anxiously to see how the next national 
council would react to these measures. 

In the future some historian will be able to 
evaluate the Twentieth National Council in proper 
perspective. In his account, I believe the follow- 
ing items will be stressed. Many of the delegates 
were men who recently had been playing promi- 
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nent and dangerous roles in a terrible conflict 
threatening the democratic way of life. Older dele- 
gates who had important wartime roles, also found 
a little time to think about education and Phi 
Delta Kappa’s responsibilities in it. The national 
officers, district representatives and others had 
been thinking even more intensively about the 
fraternity’s future. Obviously influenced by a war 
which had challenged men to place large impor- 
tant considerations first, the council members as- 
sembled in Chicago in April, 1946. 


AN EXPANDED PROGRAM PROVIDED 


Like only one other national council, the Twen- 
tieth Council was impatient with the executive 
committee. There was a feeling that the officers 
should have gone farther with a national program 
than any previous council had actually authorized 
them to do. The delegates were set on doing some- 
thing about a program of constructive action. They 
made provision for three commissions—Teacher 
Recruitment, International Educational Cooper- 
ation, and Research. 

The executive committee’s actions with res 
to the office of editor was approved and the expan- 
sion of office personnel taken for granted as sound. 
In the latter respect, the delegates insisted on fur- 
ther relief for the executive secretary from office 
routine by creating and providing for the position 
of Office Manager. Thus relieved, the executive 
secretary was to devote more time to facilitating 
the work of the national commissions, to repre- 
senting the fraternity in national and international 
educational movements and groups, to aiding the 
chapters by extensive visitation, and to assisting 
in the further expansion of the organization by 
first-hand contacts with institutions considered 
likely centers for new campus chapters. To facili- 
tate the work of the chapters, provisions were made 
for initial steps which were to eventuate into the 
production of a chapter handbook. 

A greatly increased budget was adopted to 
make possible the realization of the adopted pro- 
gram. The national dues were increased again in 
order to provide the additional finances called for 
in the budget. 

The Twenty-First National Council continued 
the total program. It spent considerable time lis- 
tening to and discussing the reports of the three 
commissions. The delegates provided for contin- 
uance of the commissions and endeavored to de- 
termine ways and means of making chapter co- 
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Patterned After You! 


operation with them more effective. The fourth 
commission, on Support of Public Education, was 
created. 

The districts of Phi Delta Kappa served by the 
district representatives were expanded to include 
Canada and Mexico. This legislation constituted 
a conscious step in the direction of possible expan- 
sion of the fraternity. It made possible, by con- 
stitutional amendment, chapters outside of the 
United States. 

We, the Twenty-Second National Council, are 
assembled here to carry on the program which 
has been evolving. Subtracting the two war pe- 
riods, in which Phi Delta Kappa had to be prac- 
tically inactive, we can look with pride at the tre- 
mendous development which has occurred in less 
than four decades of activities. In a total period 
of about forty-seven years, and only forty years 
since the amalgamation meeting and First Na- 
tional Council, the fraternity has made this prog- 
ress. Time does not permit relating the unselfish 
devotion of many Phi Delta Kappans in leading 
others and working to realize the organization 
they envisioned. Such men as J. David Houser, 
Abel J. McAllister, Frederick W. Schacht, Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Lewis W. Williams, Ira M. Kline, 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, Willard W. Patty, Roy E. 
Warren, Clayton R. Wise, Paul M. Cook, Ullin 
W. Leavell, Osman R. Hull, and Earle O. Liggitt 
— just a representative few — epitomize the re- 
markable national progress. 


Our FUTURE GROWTH 


What is left to be done by this national coun- 
cil and those of the future? The councils must con- 
tinue and expand the great program which has 
been developed. For example, we need to refine 
our thinking regarding the nature and work of the 
national commissions. The concept of teacher re- 
cruitment, for instance, needs to be modified to 
that of selective teacher recruitment, the direction 
in which we are now moving. We need to explore 
areas in which we may create new commissions 
and probably substitute them for ones in which 
our work has been completed as an organization. 

The time is not far off when provision should 
be made to consider our past roles in and contribu- 
tions to international educational cooperation and 
Phi Delta Kappa expansion internationally. One 
of the responsibilities of some committee will be 
to study critically not only the situation in which 


As the teacher discussed the lesson, he would peri- 
odically scratch the side of his nose. A count taken 
during the course of the period showed that more than 
one-half of the class scratched their noses too. This 
was a much higher percentage of nose scratching than 
normally went on among members of the class. To be 
technical about it, there was a fairly high positive 
correlation between the teacher's nose-scratching and 
the students’ noses itching. 

You, teacher, suggest many of the attitudes preva- 
lent in your classroom by your attitude or attitudes, 
The way you look at learning is the way many of 
your pupils will look at learning. The way you look 
at life is the way many of your pupils will look at 
life. The kind of character you have suggests the kind 
of character that many of your students will want. 

It’s you, teacher.—Max Leach, in The Texas Out- 
look, April 1949, page 6. 





we now find ourselves in these respects but also 
to examine the provisions of our constitution and 
by-laws regarding it. I think that they will rec- 
ommend revisions necessary to make Phi Delta 
Kappa an international organization in fact and 
at the same time indicate the safeguards necessary 
to the continued development of the fraternity in 
our own nation. Our cooperation with other edu- 
cational organizations has been fine. We need to 
extend it still further. 

We have developed Phi Delta Kappa into an 
organization devoted to constructive, unselfish 
service to education. Our cumulative experience 
has taught us to legislate when we are sure of our 
ground. Otherwise, we now provide for commis- 
sions or committees to investigate important needs 
and conditions, to report the findings to the fra- 
ternity, and to guide us in programs of sound, 
democratic action. In these and similar ways, our 
program will be expanded, so that we may con- 
tinue to sing meaningfully the stirring words 
which Friars Valentine included in our Phi Delta 
Kappa’s Light: 


“Phi Delta Kappa’s service calls 

To high resolve, her chosen seed, 

To mighty work and worthy deed. 

In words of strength and noble thought, 
Phi Delta Kappa’s creed is wrought.” 
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The Struggle for 


Unity in the Teaching Profession 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


T HERE IS NO single voice that can speak for 
teachers, no agency that can represent them, 
no world-wide organization that by reason of uni- 
versality of membership can bring to general at- 
tention the needs of schools and the importance of 
universal and popular education. Teachers are di- 
vided. They group themselves in fractional divi- 
sions, representing parts or facets of teaching or- 
ganization and procedures. They divide according 
to levels, or social status, or religion, or sex, or 
political preferences, or geographical subdivisions, 
or ideologies, or types of education—or combina- 
tions of these factors. Teachers know that in union 
there is strength; but they have been unable to 
achieve it. 

Certainly there is weakness in their disunion. 
The scientists are strong, because they are united. 
So are the librarians, and the museum directors, 
and other groups of specialists in varying cultural 
activities. Before Unesco, for instance, they speak 
with authority and their united voices are heeded. 
They are well represented on national delegations. 
They receive substantial subsidies and appropria- 
tions. In contrast, the teacher is rarely found on a 
national delegation; appropriations to teachers are 
very small; and the attention to the problems of 
education is slight indeed, as contrasted with 
science and culture. 


TEACHERS ARE CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


The fact that teachers are divided and scientists 
unified is not caused by any lack of willingness or 
cooperative attitudes on the part of one and by 
special desires and adaptability on the part of the 
other. Rather the fault lies in the nature of the 
profession itself. Education is dear to the hearts 
of the people; what the child is to become is a 
personal concern of the parent; what kind of 
schooling is to be offered is a vital and local con- 
cern; and parents and community groups are 
greatly divided. The results of the work of the 
scientist appear remote; the work of the teacher 
touches close to home; and in consequence teachers 


* William F. Russell is President, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
and President of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa.* 


reflect the differences in social status, religion, po- 
litical affiliation, and ideologies present among 
the people. 

Thus in the United States, for about a century, 
the teachers have tried to come together in one 
over-all organization—the National Education As- 
sociation—a.ad this organization now enrolls 427,- 
527 members. But there are about 50,000 teachers 
who place affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of such importance that they join 
the American Federation of Teachers, about 10,- 
000 teachers who feel that they must affiliate with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
about 397,868 who belong to various state asso- 
ciations without membership in the NEA. 

There is no such division among the scientists. 
When a scientific problem comes before Congress 
or a Government department, the scientists speak 
as one man. When a school problem is up, how- 
ever, Congressmen or Government officials are 
confronted with conflicting testimony from the 
NEA, AFT, CIO, etc., with resultant division and 
confusion. When one Government official was 
asked as to why there was no teacher on the 
Unesco delegation, the reply was that they did not 
see how they could do it, since if a NEA repre- 
sentative were chosen, the AFT and CIO would 
demand equal representation. So the teachers got 
none. Lady Astor once said that when it comes to 
budget cutting, it is ‘“‘women and children first.” 


* This article is based on the manuscript of a speech to the 
22nd National Council of Phi Delta Kappa in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29, 1949. For earlier articles in Taz Pur Detta PPAN on 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profession, see October, 
1946, “The orld Conference of the Teaching Profession,” 
Paul M. Cook; October, 1947, “A World Front for Education, 
by Paul M. Cook, and “Constitution of the W. Pp.” 
coteher, 1949, “Toward World Unity of Teachers,” by bad 

tewart. 
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There is not much effective pressure from confu- 
sion and division. 

Divisions among the teachers must be resolved 
by unity on a higher scale. National associations 
must be created to group associations represent- 
ing fractional interests. On the international level, 
there must be one world organization to speak 
for the interests of children, schools and educa- 
tion everywhere. This is a difficult task and it is 
the purpose of this discussion to describe the pres- 
ent situation, how present disunity came to be, 
and what steps are now being taken to solve the 
problem. 


(1) International Organizations Prior to 1939. 


In order to understand the origins of the pres- 
ent division among teachers’ organizations on the 
world scene and to appreciate the critical nature 
of the basic obstacle to unity at the present time, 
it is mecessary to understand one basic division 
that has long been a characteristic of education in 
Western Europe, that between elementary and 
secondary education. 

To the American, elementary education is that 
of younger children, and secondary education that 
of older children or adolescents, a distinction of 
“level.” To the Western European, it is a matter 
of quality, or “degree” as they put it. In the Ger- 
many of the Kaiser or earlier, the elementary 
school was the poor people's school, accepting the 
children of the masses and carrying them for sev- 
eral years of basic education. Parallel to these 
schools were the rich people’s schools, also giving 
the basic education, but after a longer period of 
time, preparing for the university and higher tech- 
nical schools leading to government service and 
professional life. The one school was free; the 
other demanded payment of tuition by the par- 
ent. The one was called “volkschule,” the other 
the “gymnasium.” One was taught by a “‘Jehrer,” 
the other by a professor. In one, the pupil (schu- 
ler) learned; in the other the student studied. The 
teacher for the one was trained in the normal 
school; the professor for the other was educated 
in the university. There was a vast social distinc- 
tion between the two. Professors in secondary 
schools were better paid than teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools and, in fact, considered them- 
selves on a higher social level. Children of elemen- 
tary school teachers went to elementary schools; 
those of secondary school professors could them- 
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selves be educated with the children of the fa- 
vored. 

Between the two world wars, and since 1945, 
there has been some tendency to break away from 
this distinction; but it is still deep seated. Amer- 
ican educators in the American Zone of Germany 
have great difficulty in breaking it down. Even 
where the letter of the law works against the old 
system the old spirit prevails. Even in Germany 
under a supposedly democratic regime, there still 
remains this rift in the teaching body. 

In France, and in most of the other countries of 
Western Europe, this basic division has persisted, 
despite the growth of democracy and correspond- 
ing changes in school law. Secondary school pro- 
fessors think of themselves as apart from and bet- 
ter than elementary school teachers; and the dif- 
ferences in terminology found in Germany re- 
main in common usage in these other countries. 
In France the elementary school teacher is still an 
instituteur not a professeur; the child is still an 
éléve; what he does is apprendre not étudier; and 
instituteurs and professeurs are trained in differ- 
ent teacher training institutions. 

Despite all trends towards democracy, institu- 
teurs in the elementary schools and professeurs 
in the secondary schools do not join in the same 
associations within their own countries; and this 
is the situation in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and the 
rest of the European countries outside the Iron 
Curtain. This is not true in Great Britain, except 
for relatively minor exceptions. 

The international organizations of teachers, 
originating in Western Europe prior to 1939, fol- 
lowed this Western European plan, Thus, the 
first organization, founded in 1912, was named 
FIPESO (Fédération internationale des profes- 
seurs de l’enseignement secondaire o fficiel—tinter- 
national Federation of Professors in Secondary 
Schools, with some degree of government recog- 
nition, support and control). The start was a re- 
union of a few secondary school professors of 
France, Belgium and Holland. Dormant during 
World War I, it was revived in 1919 and was 
active during the twenty years that followed. Its 
programs were well prepared, attacked the major 
professional problems of secondary schools of the 
European type, and put some slight attentions to 
international problems on the general level. It 
met five times in France, twice in England, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland, and once each in Luxem- 
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burg, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Rou- 
mania, Holland, Latvia and Italy. It has never met 
outside Western Europe. Its publications have 
been excellent and of substantial value to the 
members. 

The second organization was WFEA (World 
Federation of Education Associations) founded 
at the San Francisco meeting of the NEA in 1923. 
Dr. Augustus Thomas, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Maine, was the leading spirit, assisted by 
Raphael Hermann, a man of wealth from Cali- 
fornia, who gave some of the funds necessary. 
This organization was a rather loose organization 
of national teachers’ associations, which had its 
headquarters in Washington. It held meetings in 
Scotland, Canada, Switzerland, the United States, 
Ireland, England, Japan, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 
The purpose was by biennial meetings to foster 
international acquaintance and friendship and to 
serve as a public forum for the many speakers who 
gave lengthy addresses. There was no appearance 
of consistent policy, important publication, nor 
combined research. It never received much sup- 
port on the continent of Europe. 

Three years after the formation of WFEA, and 
after representatives of the French and those na- 
tions who followed the lead of the French had 
attended the WFEA meeting at Edinburgh, the 
French spearheaded the formation of a new or- 
ganization, to parallel FIPESO, an international 
federation of associations of elementary school 
teachers, named FIAI (Fédération internationale 
des associations d’instituteurs ). In attending meet- 
ings of this organization I have frequently noted 
one text in French and quite a different version 
in English. In conformity with this custom the 
English translation of this title is IFTA (Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers Associations) 
which leaves out for the foreigner any reference 
to the fact that on the continent this is an associ- 
ation of the teachers in the poor people’s schools. 
This organization was a loose organization, rather 
less well run than FIPESO, with less well pre- 
pared agenda and with less valuable publications. 
FIAI got into great difficulty in the period just 
before the war by discussions of a political nature, 
with special reference to Germany and Spain. Like 
FIPESO, it never met outside of Western Europe 
—three times in France, twice in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and once each in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Luxemburg, Spain, England, Denmark and Swe- 
den. During the war years WFEA slumbered on 
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and nothing was heard either of FIPESO or FIAT. 
(2) International Organizations Since 1946. 


After peace had been declared and the various 
peoples of the world had caught their breath, 
leaders of the teaching profession again began to 
turn their attention to the problem of unity. The 
National Education Association of the USA had 
never had any connection either with FIAI or 
FIPESO; WFEA seemed to have died a quiet 
death; and the field appeared free to make a new 
effort. Accordingly Dr. Givens and Dr. Carr, Sec- 
retary and Associate Secretary of the NEA, began 
to explore the possibility of a preliminary meet- 
ing of all associations of the world to draft a plan 
for a new world association. Early in the year of 
1946 they sent out the invitations; owing to a 
shortage of hotel accommodations and the kind- 
ness of the International Business Machines (who 
had a hotel at Endicott that might be used) they 
called the meetings for Endicott. Financial diff- 
culties of potential delegates, caused by currency 
restrictions and postwar economies, were sur- 
mounted by subsidies from the NEA and various 
state associations in the U. S. A. This meeting was 
called for August, 1946; and to insure equality 
of status and no preponderant influence by any 
one country, especially the U. S. A., delegations 
were designed to be limited to three for each 
country. 

This meeting, which met seriously for two 
weeks, drafted the constitution of WOTP (World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession) and set 
up an organization, in full control of its delegate 
assembly, to be run, when so desired by that as- 
sembly, by a seven-man executive committee. 
Member associations had from one to five votes 
according to size; meetings were planned annual- 
ly; and regional offices were set up in Washington 
and Edinburgh. The Educational Institute of Scot- 
land and the National Union of Teachers (which 
sent five delegates) played a dominant role in the 
draft of the new constitution; and twenty-eight 
countries sent delegates. Europe was represented 
by Poland, Greece, Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Luxemburg and Switzer- 
land and South America by Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, 
Mexico, Ecuador, Chile and Haiti. In other words, 
WOTP got its start without participation of the 
French. The French teachers, although they ac- 
cepted the invitation to send a delegation to Endi- 
cott, withdrew without explanation at the last 
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moment. Instead they started a movement of their 
own that was to result in FISE (Fédération inter- 
nationale des syndicats d’enseignement—Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers’ Unions). It must 
be understood that the teachers of France as well 
as those of a number of other countries of West- 
ern Europe had adopted a plan whereby the im- 

rtant teachers’ associations had lined up with 
labor and had become in fact trade unions and 
had identified themselves with the various national 
organizations of union labor. These teachers con- 
sidered themselves as workers and adopted all the 
tactics of trade unions. Even in the 1930's they 
were very far to the left, with substantial com- 
munist membership, and looked more to Moscow 
for leadership than to anywhere else. 

There were a number of efforts in the 1920's 
and 1930's to draw these trade unions into some 
kind of an international organization. Notable 
among these were the SPIE and the ITE (Inter- 
national Professional Secretariat of Teaching and 
the International of Workers in Teaching), the 
full description of which need not trouble us here. 
Suffice it to say that they were both international 
organizations of teachers’ unions of France and/or 
Belgium, Spain, Holland, Dutch East Indies, Nor- 
way, Latvia, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland and 
German teachers in exile. These organizations 
were not in any sense middle-of-the-roaders. They 
were furiously anti-clerical, properly anti-fascist, 
but to some of us so left wing as to seem com- 
munist, as indeed now I think they were. 

In 1946, Mlle. Cavalier and other leaders in 
the dominant French organization of elementary 
school teachers, apparently thinking FIAI and 
FIPESO gone without possibility of recall, called 
a meeting of teachers’ associations to form a new 
international organization, DPIE, the department 
of education of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. This great international organiza- 
tion of trade unions had various departments for 
different types of national unions, railway work- 
ers, miners, etc. And it was the idea of these 
French teachers to organize a similar department 
for teachers. The meeting was called for Paris in 
July of 1946, a month earlier than the Endicott 
meeting. The delegates were mostly from West- 
ern Europe; a student or two present in Paris 
for other purposes represented a couple of coun- 
tries in the Far East; a delegate from the CIO 
Teachers Union of New York was warmly wel- 
comed; and there was one Cuban who claimed to 
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represent 14 countries of Latin America includ- 
ing Puerto Rico. I got little from the meeting, was 
never called upon to speak, nor was I asked to 
reply when more than one delegate attacked the 
United States violently as imperialists, fascist, a 
nation of war mongers, and the NEA as the will- 
ing agent of American big business, and Ameri- 
can teachers as slaves. Since nothing was done in 
Open meeting, save listening to long speeches and 
longer translations, and since resolutions prepared 
in camera were voted without discussion, it was 
difficult for an American observer to detect what 
was going on. It was notable that on an Executive 
Committee of Nine two places went to Latin 
America, one to the CIO Teachers Union of New 
York, one to Poland and two were held open for 
the USSR which, oddly enough, had not sent any 
delegates at all. DPIE in 1946 seemed curiously 
like the SPIE and ITE of the pre-war years. 

It may be added that these early observations 
of mine were confirmed in the spring of 1948, 
when the French teachers, under the leadership 
of Mlle. Cavalier, at last saw the light, and came 
to realize that the Communists were using DPIE 
as an agency of international power and penetra- 
tion. At the same time that the American AF of L 
and CIO saw the light, so did the French teachers; 
they withdrew, leaving DPIE—or as it is now 
known, FISE (Fédération Internationale des Syn- 
dicates d’ Enseignement—lInternational Federation 
of Teachers’ Unions)—as a purely communist 
organization. This organization met in Warsaw 
this last summer. 

In the meantime, the supposedly deceased or- 
ganizations, FIAI and FIPESO, came to life. 
M. Dumas, the key spirit of FIAI, after a distin- 
guished career in the French Resistance, visited 
England and Scotland with plans for a meeting 
in Geneva. Few attended; funds were small; but 
the organization had a token meeting and kept 
alive. The secretary of FIPESO was at the same 
time Deputy Secretary of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, and much was done to revive 
old loyalties for the 1946 meeting at Lausanne. 
These were held at the same time as the meeting 
at Endicott. It still looked, late in the summer of 
1946, as if there might be only two internationals, 
WOTP and DPIE (later FISE). 

But this hope was dashed by a successful cam- 
paign of innuendo that was conducted personally 
and by correspondence by certain members of the 
American Federation of Teachers. This organiza- 
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tion, although only about one-tenth the size of the 
NEA, had been very active internationally, had 
taken pains to send representatives to foreign edu- 
cational meetings for many years, and conversely 
had had the foresight to invite officials of foreign 
teacher associations to their meetings here in the 
United States. There had been personal contacts 
and personal friendships between leaders of the 
English, Scottish and French (not to mention 
others) for many years. The AFT had not been 
invited to the meeting at Endicott; the AFT had 
taken a prominent part in WFEA. As one looks 
back, the decision not to invite smaller organiza- 
tions from a single country was, to say the least, 
unwise. However, at least one member of the 
AFT, well connected abroad, and possibly more, 
wrote to prominent officials of foreign associa- 
tions about the danger of joining WOTP. I my- 
self saw one of the letters; others have told me of 
receiving them; and one speech that I heard at 
Scarborough in England in the spring of 1947 
went down line by line and point by point the 
letter that I had seen. In general, the purport of 
the argument was that WOTP was American- 
created and American-dominated; that it was a 
willing servant of American capitalistic imperial- 
ism; that it had its origins in the dictates of a great 
capitalistic monopoly; that the WFEA had been 
killed because it could not be controlled; that 
WOTP could not be termed a teachers’ organiza- 
tion because it was a creature of employers of 
teachers; that the NEA was not a teachers’ organi- 
zation, but a catch-all under the control of admin- 
istrators. 

It was a pity that such positive statements should 
have come from such apparently responsible 
sources issued in such a way as to make reply 
impossible. And their effect upon officials of 
foreign teachers’ associations cannot be under- 
estimated. Even within the Executive Committees 
of the National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales (not a labor union) and in the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland they were not without 
their effect; and the adherence of AFT to FIAI— 
an elementary teachers’ organization, and to 
FIPESO—a secondary teachers’ organization, gave 
these organizations a financial hypodermic. The 
Educational Institute of Scotland joined WOTP 
at the start and also supported FIAI and FIPESO. 
The NUT which continued its membership and 
subscriptions to FIAI and FIPESO joined WOTP 
with great reluctance and only on the condition 
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Incident 


We who think that international meetings are always 
devoted to sweetness and light have some disillusion- 
ing experiences awaiting us. For example, at one of 
the preliminary meetings in which there were represent- 
atives from four organizations, the communist delegate 
at the opening meeting thus addressed the chairman, 
when he came into the room where I was seated: 

“I refuse to sit in a meeting with a representative 
of a capitalistic, imperialistic, and war-mongering coun- 
try.” 

I answered, “I don’t mind sitting with a communist 
if he knows more about teaching a child than I do.” 

“I don’t want to sit with anyone who treats the 
Negroes the way you do,” said the communist. 

“I have lived in Russia,” I said, “and we treat Negroes 
the way you treat the Mongolians. By the way, how 
many Negroes were at your meeting in Warsaw? Two 
of the American delegates at Berne were Negroes.” 

“But you have the Feinberg Law which prevents com- 
munists from teaching in the schools of New York.” 

“How many capitalists teach in Russian schools?” 

“Why don’t you let communists teach?” 

“We think if a person is so stupid as to be a com- 
munist, he is too stupid to teach a small child.” 

That was the end of the exchange, and the meeting 
then proceeded. He had apparently fulfilled his com- 
mission. Such is a sample of the friendly feeling in some 
international gatherings!—William F. Russell, to the 
Twenty-Second National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
in Chicago, November 29, 1949. 





that unity of all three should soon be achieved, and 
this despite the fact that the five delegates to Endi- 
cott had led in creating the new organization. 

The result of this under-cover campaign of vili- 
fication was to resuscitate FIPESO and FIAI. They 
held meetings simultaneously at Edinburgh in 
1947, with some sessions in common, and despite 
the fact that WOTP met at Glasgow immediately 
after these meetings they repudiated all efforts 
towards liaison, let alone any movement towards 
closer relations. The effort towards a truly world 
organization was definitely rebuffed. 

During the following two years FIPESO and 
FIAI carried on in the same manner and accord- 
ing to the same techniques as before the war. 
They held simultaneous meetings at Interlaken 
in 1948 and at Stockholm in 1949 and will meet 
next August at Amsterdam. FIPESO appears to 
be just as effective as before the war, carries on 
serious study of problems of secondary school 
teachers of the Western European type, makes 
careful preparations for its meetings, and its pub- 
lished materials are valuable. FIAI, also as before 
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the war, continues to be the same loosely-knit or- 
ganization. There appears to be little preparation 
for meetings; agenda are poorly prepared; and 
actual membership and finances are a mystery, 
since no such data are published. A long list of 
members is claimed, but no indication is given as 
to whether or not they pay dues. 

WOTP, in contrast, with no pre-war traditions 
to follow (except that negatively it does not wish 
to make the same mistake as WFEA) is develop- 
ing a tradition of a strong headquarters, serious 
meetings annually for from six to eight days, de- 
emphasis of excursions and entertainment, a min- 
imum of set speeches and extended discussion in 
open meeting of written materials supplied to the 
delegates in advance. At the London meetings, 
five memoranda were prepared by five member 
associations from the U. S. A., England, Scot- 
land, China and Switzerland on the following 
subjects: ‘Teaching of International Relations 
Through Current Events,” ‘Health and Physical 
Education,” “Interchange of Students and Teach- 
ers,” ‘Elimination of Illiteracy,” and ‘Interna- 
tional Language.”” The memoranda from these 
five associations were sent out to all member asso- 
ciations in advance, and the comments in return 
were mimeographed and appended to the original 
reports. These in turn were submitted to the Dele- 
gate Assembly in English and French texts. 

At the meeting in London in 1948, the Delegate 
Assembly adopted a new policy for one phase of 
its work—the consideration of association prob- 
lems on the association level—and resolved to de- 
vote a substantial part of the attention of WOTP 
in the future to the interchange and discussion of 
the practices of teachers’ associations themselves. 
Just as the individual teacher, through his asso- 
ciation, learns what other teachers do and how 
they meet their problems, so national associations 
through an international association may learn of 
the practices and procedures of other associations. 
At London, to start off the new program, each as- 
sociation present gave a description of its organ- 
ization and methods of work. Much of the recent 
meeting at Berne (1949) was devoted to reports 
from member associations, with subsequent ex- 
tended discussion, of the policies of those associ- 
ations with regard to teachers’ salaries, retirement 
and superannuation allowances, and the protec- 
tion of the rights of teachers. In addition, at Berne, 
considerable attention was paid to the role of the 
teacher and school in education for peace, which 
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discussion was somewhat more realistic than is 
common. 

WOTP was strictly business. There was full at- 
tendance at the opening on Monday morning and 
equal attendance at the close on Saturday after- 
noon. Only one-half day was given over to excur- 
sions, and that was compensated for by an extra 
evening session. Aside from a few formal talks 
of welcome and responses, there were no speeches, 

It is difficult to give a true picture of the mem- 
bership of the four International Organizations, 
because of a failure to publish those who pay dues 
and those who do not. 

The following are the members of WOTP who 
have paid dues: USA(NEA), Philippines, Fin- 
land, Brazil, Greece, Canada, Nigeria, New Zea- 
land, Ulster, Scotland, Iceland, China, England 
and Wales (NUT), Luxemburg, Switzerland, and 
Malta. The following will probably pay their dues: 
All-India, Egypt, Burma, Bolivia and Haiti. The 
following were formerly members but are now 
behind the Iron Curtain: Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and China. The following have applied for mem- 
bership: Norway, Turkey and Cuba. 

The members of FISE are solidly behind the 
Iron Curtain, with some representatives from 
France, ex-Spain, Latin America, and the CIO 
Teachers Union from the U. S. A. 

The members claimed by FIPESO, with no 
indication as to whether they pay dues or not, are 
most of the countries of Western Europe, except 
those behind the Iron Curtain, and in addition 
Puerto Rico, Bengal and Egypt. 

The members claimed by FIAI, again with no 
indication as to which pay their dues, are most 
of the countries of Western Europe and in addi- 
tion Netherlands East Indies, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and the AFT of the U. S. A. 


(3) Steps Toward Greater Unity. 


It is by now plain to the reader that the prob- 
lem of unity presents substantial difficulties. Here 
are four international organizations in conflict 
with each other, contesting for membership, and 
two at least with a considerable body of tradition 
and old loyalties. FLAI and FIPESO, mostly West- 
ern European, springing up with renewed force 
from the ashes of the war, have responded with 
emotion to the barrage of innuendo from across 
the Atlantic. FISE is a communistic precipitate 
from the old DPIE of the IFTU, stands alone and 
announces to the world that it will join with no 
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other organization whatsoever. WOTP, battered 
and besmirched, has emerged as the largest, most 
powerful and best financed international organi- 
zation of teachers that has ever existed. Of its an- 
nual budget of over $16,000, not a penny comes 
from any source but the contributions of the 
teachers. 

When the Executive of the National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales finally agreed 
to join WOTP, this reluctant action was taken on 
the explicit proviso that all effort would be made 
towards greater unity, especially towards the uni- 
fication of FIAI, FIPESO and WOTP. Various 
plans for unity had been discussed in the Execu- 
tive of the WOTP and also in the Delegate As- 
sembly at London. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Ronald Gould, General Secretary of the NUT, 
WOTP adopted a broad resolution authorizing its 
representatives to go a long way towards union, 
with any organizations which might be willing to 
make similar sacrifices. WOTP was willing to give 
up its identity, if other associations would do like- 
wise. 

In the meetings of FIPESO and FIAI at Inter- 
laken in 1948, a different proposal towards unity 
was made. Some of the delegates of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland and the NUT had also 
been delegates to WOTP at London, and they 
urged the same action previously taken by WOTP. 
But FIAI and FIPESO would only approve a reso- 
lution to create a “comité d’entente’’—a liaison 
committee—to discuss plans for greater unifica- 
tion. This was as far as they would be willing to 
go. They would not even hear of the possibility 
of merging their existence in a greater organiza- 
tion. FIPESO was to send out invitations to attend 
a meeting in Paris, and each organization was to 
send two delegates. 

WOTP took the position that this “comité 
d’entente’’ was a very weak step. Indeed, the for- 
mation of such a committee might give the illu- 
sion of unity, when in fact it might set back the 
cause for many years. WOTP finally agreed to send 
two observers to the meeting of the “comité 
d’entente,” instructed again to urge bolder and 
more basic steps. Furthermore, WOTP accom- 
panied its acceptance by forwarding a letter pro- 
posing a new International Association, in which 
FIAI and FIPESO might hold their identities as 
sections or subdivisions, authorized to deal with 
problems of elementary and secondary education 
in the European sense of these terms, and even 
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suggested an executive committee of seven, four 
of which were to be named by FIAI and FIPESO. 

The “‘comité d’entente” met in Paris on No- 
vember 27, 28, 1948, with Gossart (FIPESO) 
and Michel (FIAI) as Chairman and Secretary. 
Others present were Mille. Cavalier (DPIE), 
Delanou (DPIE), Dumas (FIAI), Hombourger 
and Miss Lawson (FIPESO) and Sack and Rus- 
sell (WOTP). The meeting would not consider 
any plan for greater unity, this being, as they 
stated, “impossible.” They discussed relations 
with Unesco, a Peace Day, and set a date for a 
second meeting in January. The second meeting 
was devoted entirely to a discussion of relations 
with Unesco. A third meeting was called for 
April, 1949, attended by the same members as 
above with the addition of Mr. Gould as a third 
observer from WOTP. This third meeting wit- 
nessed a remarkable change in point of view, since 
while DPIE would have nothing to do with unity 
(the French had now seceded and FISE had taken 
the place of DPIE) both FIPESO and FIAI were 
ready to proceed on the basis of the WOTP letter 
of the previous September. 

The meetings were conducted in French, with- 
out a neutral translator, and while most of the 
English-speaking group spoke French, only one 
of the French-speaking group spoke English; and 
most of the English-speaking group who spoke 
French did not have that complete and formal 
control of the language as to make certain that all 
differences had been fully cleared up. 

All agreed upon an eight-point program to sub- 
mit to the member organizations; but there were 
two sections (6 and 8), which at the time of the 
meeting seemed agreed upon, that after minutes 
were circulated appeared to have been understood 
one way by FIAI and FIPESO and another way 
by WOTP. 

It was agreed that a new World Confederation 
should be formed; that from the beginning it 
should have at least two sub-sections called FIAI 
and FIPESO, with the possibility of others to be 
added later; that each of these should have power 
over its internal affairs and have the right of dis- 
cussion of problems within its own competence; 
and that there might be regional offices and meet- 
ings. The differences, apparently resolved, but 
apparent in the different texts of what various 
persons present thought that they had agreed to, 
had to do with (1) how national associations were 
to join the new World Confederation, first to the 
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super-organization, or to the super-organization 
by virtue of membership in FIAI or FIPESO; (2) 
whether all members of the super-organization 
must then become members of either FIAI or 
FIPESO, or whether national associations which 
recognize no such difference, might join the super- 
organization without joining either sub-section; 
(3) in fact were FIAI and FIPESO to be sub- 
sections at all, but rather the main bodies with 
all power. 

Thus Sections 6 and 8 contained the divisive 
issues. WOTP at the Berne meeting adopted their 
own version of the eight points, and agreed to par- 
ticipate in a constitutional convention. There was 
extended debate in both FIAI and FIPESO at 
Stockholm; and both organizations agreed only 
upon the first four, with a limited interpretation 
of the fifth; and neither adopted any version at all 
of the sixth and eighth sections. 

Immediately after the meetings in Stockholm, 
representatives of FIAI, FIPESO and WOTP met 
at Stockholm and made arrangements for the Con- 
stitutional Convention to try to agree upon a plan 
for union of the three international organizations. 
Five delegates from each were to be named to 
meet in Paris on December 12-14. 

The Committee of Three also agreed that it 
would facilitate the work of the Convention and 
make plain the issues if representatives of each 
organization might meet in advance and prepare 
a preliminary draft of a proposed constitution with 
the issues carefully drawn out. This meeting, at- 
tended by Gossart, Michel and Sack, was held at 
Berne on October 28 and 29; and the results of 
their deliberations were forwarded to all delegates 
to the meeting in Paris set for December. 

It was plain that the obstacles to unity were very 
great; and at that time it appeared very doubtful 
if an agreement could be reached. 

The positions taken by the representatives of 
FIAI and FIPESO were as follows: 


(1) The new super-organization is to be formed by 
the joining of FIAI and FIPESO, with the possibility of 
other international organizations joining later, such as 
University Teachers or Vocational Teachers. 

(2) FIAI and FIPESO will meet under the auspices 
of the new super-organization but are to be formally 
and legally constituted. 

(3) FIAI and FIPESO are to be autonomous, elect 
their own officers, and have full power over their re- 
spective spheres, (All this is phrased in Western Euro- 
pean terms, which have little meaning in many other 
parts of the world.) 
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(4) National associations not now members of FIAI 
or FIPESO must first join either of these two organi- 
zations or both in order to be members of the new super- 
organization—or as an alternative proposal, if permis- 
sion is granted to join the super-organization first, then 
their members must be immediately partitioned among 
the two. 

(5) Dues must be paid to FIAI or FIPESO with a 
percentage going to the super-organization. 

(6) The Delegate Assembly—the governing body of 
the super-organization—to be formed by an assembly of 
the delegates to FIAI or FIPESO; is to meet only once 
in four years and to delegate its power to an Executive 
Committee. 

(7) This Executive Committee is to be composed of 
five nominees each of FIPESO and FIAI. 

(8) FIAI and FIPESO will designate one of the five 
as Vice-President; and from among the Vice-Presidents, 
one will serve as President and the other as Secretary- 
General. 

(9) The new super-organization will come into be- 
ing on the acceptance of any two of FIAI, FIPESO and 


WOTP. 


The position taken by the representatives of 
WOTP is as follows: 


(1) A new super-organization is to be created from 
among the present members of FIAI, FIPESO and 
WOTP, and other national organizations of teachers— 
each association to join directly with the new super- 
organization. 

(2) Those national organizations desiring in whole 
or in part a sub-section dealing especially with elemen- 
tary or secondary education (in the European sense) 
may join such sub-sections to be known as FIAI and 
FIPESO. Those desiring to join neither are so privi- 
leged. Upon joining, and annually thereafter, the na- 
tional organization must notify the Secretariat of the 
super-organization the number of its members it wishes 
allocated to each. 

(3) Dues to be paid to the super-organization and 
allocated to work of the organization by the Executive 
Committee. 

(4) The Delegate Assembly—the governing body— 
to meet annually or at least biennially. Votes to give 
proper voice to small associations and to give some 
degree of power proportionate to size of large associ- 
ations. 

(5) Executive Committee and officers to be elected 
by Delegate Assembly. 

(6) Executive Committee must be truly represent- 
ative. 


Study of these two proposals, and their differ- 
ences, revealed the difficulty that was going to face 
the Constitutional Convention in Paris in De- 
cember. FIAI and FIPESO, born as we have seen 
above, in the European tradition, divided from 
the start just as elementary school teachers are di- 
vided from secondary school professors, proposed 
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to perpetuate that division in what it is hoped may 
be a world organization. 

But it would be impossible to build a world 
organization upon a class distinction among teach- 
ers that at present is mostly regional. The NEA 
of the U. S. A. would probably not long remain 
in an organization which perpetuates this distinc- 
tion; and it is hard to understand why the AFT 
supports such a policy. The Canadian Teachers 
Federation was in violent opposition to such a 
suggestion. So was the All-India Federation, which 
included more than a million teachers. 

This then was the problem confronting the 
Constitutional Convention in Paris. 

The commission authorized to prepare a draft 
of a new, super-international organization of the 
teaching profession met in Paris on December 12, 
13, and 14, 1949. Its deliberations began on Mon- 
day morning at ten o'clock and concluded on 
Wednesday evening at about midnight. Those 
present were: 


Representing FIAI 
Dumas—President—France 
Michel—Secretary—Switzerland 
Mlle. Cavalier—France 
Gould—England (NUT) 
Scholes—Scotland 

Representing FIPESO 
Karre—President—Sweden 
Miss Lawson—Secretary—Scotland 
Gossart—France 
Hombourger—France 
Hutchins—England (Joint-4) 

Representing WOTP 
Russell—President—United States (NEA) 
Carr—Secretary General—United States (NEA) 
Carson (substituted for Carr on December 12)— 

Northern Ireland 

Sack—Vice-President—Switzerland 
Belford—Scotland 
Miss Bertie—England (NUT) 


As for the general organization of the meetings, 
the chairmanship was rotated, the presidents of 
WOTP, FIAI, and FIPESO presiding, respective- 
ly, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. Meet- 
ings were conducted in French and English and 
all was translated. Three secretaries kept minutes 
and agreed upon an official version. A complete 
record was made by stenotype of all that was said 
in French or translated into French. It was agreed 
that in the case of differences the French text was 
to be official. 

After considerable talk about how the commis- 
sion would do its work, who could vote and when, 
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or whether any vote could be taken at all, it was 
agreed that the task of the commission- was to 
prepare a draft of a proposed constitution for a 
new world confederation of the teaching profes- 
sion, upon which we 15 delegates could agree 
unanimously at our meetings next summer; that 
might stand a good chance of being accepted by 
FIPESO, FIAI and WOTP. It can readily be seen 
that this agreement appeared to be impossible, 
judging by the wide divergence of ideas as ex- 
pressed in the preliminary draft of a constitution 
that had been prepared at Berne in October, which 
has been analyzed above. 

All that was agreed upon during the first two 
days was the name of the new organization and 
that the new organization was to exclude from its 
discussions subjects of a partisan political or sec- 
tarian religious character. Once we got on to the 
question of the way national associations were to 
join the World Confederation of the Teaching 
Profession, the meeting broke wide apart. We 
agreed that WCTP would have at least two sec- 
tions, FIAI and FIPESO; but each of these organ- 
izations maintained the position that that was all 
that there could be to WCTP, two international 
federations, federating in a con-federation, and 
that all national associations should join either one 
or both and that by virtue of this membership 
would become automatically members of WCTP. 
WOTP would disappear altogether. 

This of course was the crucial problem. Upon 
the settlement of this issue depended the success 
or failure of the whole effort toward unity. The 
discussion went on for the better part of two days 
and seemed actually to get nowhere. Various dele- 
gates tried to narrow the discussion, to isolate is- 
sues, to take one piece at a time, to take a test vote, 
but to no avail. Various attempts at compromise 
were put forward. A variety of diagrams and charts 
were submitted, but it appeared that there was no 
chance of success. 

At the close of the meeting on Tuesday, with 
only one day left to go, we were veritably at an 
impasse. It was only too plainly apparent that our 
meeting had been in vain and that there was no 
hope whatever for a super-organization which 
would give the united front of which the teaching 
profession stood so desperately in need. But never- 
theless we made one last effort. We appointed a 
sub-committee of six to see whether or not by 
work during the night some possible compromise 
might be discovered. The committee was composed 
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of Miss Lawson and Hombourger for FIPESO, 
Dumas and Michel for FIAI, and Sack and Bel- 
ford for WOTP, two French, two Swiss, and two 
Scots. To the great surprise of all this committee 
brought in an acceptable report. 

The basic compromise had to do with the struc- 
ture of WCTP: and this structure is revealed, first, 
by the way in which a national organization, such 
as the NEA or the NUT, might join the super 
organization. It was agreed that WCTP would 
have two international federations, FIPESO 
and FIAI, and these would affiliate direct to 
WCTP. Each would be master of its internal or- 
ganization and each would have exclusive right 
to treat a subject purely primary or secondary in 
character, in the sense that these terms are com- 
monly used in Europe. There might be other in- 
ternational organizations of teachers admitted in 





Study Foreign Policy! 


We, the people of the United States, have not 
been sufficiently interested in United States foreign 
policy or foreign commitments. In the hustle and 


bustle of our everyday life we have been content to 
examine only the local aspects bearing on that life, 
and we have not realized that some untoward, 
seemingly minor event in a far off country of the 
world may ultimately affect our own welfare, safety 
and business far more than the daily local occur- 
rences which are magnified in importance by their 
nearness. We are not, therefore, looking ahead far 
enough and beyond our too confining horizons, 
until such time as that horizon smothers us. I can 
see only one answer to correct this deficiency, and 
that answer is eaucation. 

I would like to see a subject such as ‘United 
States Government—Foreign and Domestic Poli- 
cies” a compulsory subject in junior high school 
and high school. 

I would like to see “United States Foreign 
Policy—Past, Present and Future’’ a compulsory 
subject in our institutions of higher learning. I 
would also like to see the United States Govern- 
ment, through an appropriate agency or depart- 
ment, furnish to the institutions of higher learning 
the definite and complete facts of our foreign 
policy—its commitments and its support. 
—Charles C. Kirkpatrick, “American Bases and Ameri- 

can Policy—Pacific Ocean Area.” Pacific Islands Con- 

ference of the Institute of Asiatic Affairs, at the Uni- 

versity of Colorado, Boulder, 1946. 
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the future, such as organizations of university pro- 
fessors or of vocational teachers, but this possibility 
was to be left to future actions. 

Now the compromise was that the national as- 
sociations, such as NEA or NUT, would have 
three possible ways of joining WCTP. (1) Those 
national associations which were composed exclu- 
sively either of primary or of secondary teachers 
in the European sense would affiliate with WCTP 
“through the intermediary of either FIAI or 
FIPESO.” In other words such an organization 
would join FIAI or FIPESO and solely by virtue 
of this membership would then become a member 
of WCTP. (2) Those national associations which 
were ‘‘complex,”’ that is those that included both 
primary and secondary teachers, could have the 
choice of two methods of affiliation, either to di- 
vide their members among FIAI and FIPESO and 
follow the plan of (1) above, or affiliate directly 
to WCTP with the possibility of then dividing 
their membership between FIAI and FIPESO. 
Note that this division would not be mandatory. 
(3) Those national associations which might not 
fit either of the above categories (i.e., in those 
countries where the European distinction between 
elementary and secondary education was not rec- 
ognized) could affiliate directly to the confedera- 
tion. A footnote was later added at this point, 
that such applications should be reviewed by the 
Executive Committee of WCTP. 

This compromise was accepted unanimously and 
from that point on it made WCTP a possibility. 
The present members of FIAI and FIPESO could 
join WCTP through their own organizations and 
this identity would be guaranteed. At the same 
time many of the national associations now mem- 
bers of WOTP could join directly if they so de- 
sired, thus giving NEA and the big associations of 
India, Canada, New Zealand and many smaller 
associations such as Ulster, Ireland, Malta and 
Luxemburg the possibility of direct affiliation to 
WCTP if they so desired. When one considers 
that the total membership of FIPESO is only 130,- 
000 and that of FIAI probably under half a mil- 
lion it can be seen that those associations joining 
directly would vastly outnumber those in the pro- 
posed affiliated international federations and this 
potentiality was recognized in the meeting. 

Following this basic compromise, agreement 
was speedily reached on all the other details of 
the proposed organization. 


(1) Power was to rest in a delegate assembly which 
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was to be composed of delegates from national associ- 
ations however affiliated in WCTP. Each national asso- 
ciation was to have at least one vote, plus supplemen- 
tary votes according to size of membership, according 
to a scale to be worked out. This assembly was to meet 
at least once every year, to follow the meetings of FIAI 
and FIPESO, and preferably at the same place. There 
was no great objection to the possibility of annual meet- 
ings of WCTP. Directions to the Executive Committee 
and the budget were to be voted by the delegate assem- 
bly. It should also receive the resolutions of members 
of international federations, regional offices and national 
associations, the latter on subjects not within the prov- 
ince of FIAI or FIPESO, coordinate them, and suggest 
appropriate action. 

(2) The Executive Committee was to be composed 
of nine members, the president, the vice-president, one 
each to be named by FIAI and FIPESO and five to be 
elected by the delegate assembly for staggered terms and 
according to a plan of geographical rotation to be de- 
termined. This committee was to act for the delegate 
assembly during intervals between meetings. The Sec- 
retary General should meet with the Executive Commit- 
tee, but without vote. Except for the President, no more 
than one member of the executive committee could be 
from any one nation or country. 

(3) The President and Vice-President should be 
elected by the General Assembly from among candi- 
dates nominated by at least three different national dele- 
gations. 

(4) The Secretary General should be elected by the 
Executive Committee. 

(5) Dues at the rate of 8 Swiss centimes per mem- 
ber, about $0.019 at the present rate of exchange, are 
to be paid either to FIPESO, FIAI or WCTP, according 
to the route of affiliation followed by the national asso- 
ciation; and allocation following that would be made 
according to the cost of program. There-was also in- 
cluded the proviso followed by WOTP that no pay- 
ment to WCTP should exceed 2 per cent of the annual 
budget of the national association in question. 


It must be noted especially by the Americans 
that these plans for a new super-international or- 
ganization were proposed by a sub-committee of 
two French, two Swiss, and two Scots and that 
they represent substantial compromises on their 
part. They could agree to these only because they 
guaranteed the future integrity of their organiza- 
tions, FIAI and FIPESO, to which they held a 
genuine loyalty and emotional attachment. 

That is what made the next compromise so hard 
to make. For after we had gone this far we nearly 
broke apart again upon the problem of handling 
splinter groups. In many countries where there is 
almost unity in the teaching profession, where 
most of the teachers belong to one large associ- 
ation, it sometimes happens that for one reason or 
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another a group secedes and forms its own and 
rival organization. For instance, in one country 
the national teachers association adopted a policy 
of equal pay for primary and secondary teachers, 
other conditions such as level of training and qual- 
ity of service being equal. A small group of sec- 
ondary teachers seceded in protest upon this ques- 
tion of pay and formed a new national organiza- 
tion. The big national association then adopted a 
policy of no further relations with this splinter 
group. Supposing then the national association 
were to join WCTP directly and a splinter group 
were to apply to FIPESO for membership. What 
would be the result? If FIPESO were to accept, 
then the national association would resign. So 
with this problem in mind the proposal was made 
by one of the European members of the confer- 
ence that all proposals for membership in either 
FIAI or FIPESO should be required to have prior 
approval of the Executive Committee of WCTP. 

This proposal was violently opposed. How could 
FIAI and FIPESO have any real status if they 
could not elect their own members? Did not 
minorities have a right to be heard? And the fur 
flew and tempers reached the breaking point. It 
looked for a time as if the conference would break 
up. But a compromise was reached. It was agreed 
that at the time of application for membership to 
FIAI or FIPESO the fact of such application 
should be communicated to the members of the 
Executive Committee of WCTP and also to the 
member association or associations from the coun- 
try to which the applicant belonged. In the case 
of objections from any one of these sources action 
on the application by FIAI or FIPESO would be 
compelled to lie over for one year, thus giving 
time for the receipt of full information. It is 
doubtful if FIAI or FIPESO after long investiga- 
tion would embarrass a national association nor 
would a national association be likely to maintain 
opposition unless it had a good case. 

The other difficulty had to do with a proposal 
mostly supported by the French to put the ‘‘comité 
d’entente” into the WCTP constitution as a com- 
pulsory means of relationship with other inter- 
national associations of teachers who would not 
consider membership in WCTP. The particular 
association to which they refer at the moment is 
FISE, which as stated above is mainly a behind- 
the-Iron-Curtain organization and Communist 
dominated. To many members of the meeting in 
Paris it seemed illogical to dignify a temporary 
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committee with status as a means of cooperation 
so permanent as to be put into the new constitu- 
tion. To the French, however, mention of the 
name would be a symbol of the broad purpose of 
WCTP, and a recognition of what they believed 
to be large numbers of ‘“‘comrades”’ caught up in a 
situation over which they have no control. The 
compromise finally reached included the comité 
da’ entente by name but only as an illustration of one 
of a variety of means by which WOTP might main- 
tain relations with other international organizations 
of teachers. 

Thus in Paris on December 12, 13, and 14, we 
reached an agreement among fifteen delegates ap- 
pointed by FIPESO, FIAI and WOTP upon the 
essentials of a constitution for the new super-inter- 
national organization, WCTP. This draft will be 
presented to the meeting of WOTP at Ottawa, 
Canada, during the week of July 16, 1950. Early 
in August it will be presented at Amsterdam in 
Holland to FIPESO and FIAI. Each of our dele- 
gates is pledged to do everything in his power to 
have the draft adopted as a whole. It is our hope 
that a preparatory commission can be appointed 
to effectuate WCTP by the summer of 1951. 

It will be interesting to see the reactions that 
will be made to the Paris proposals. Undoubtedly 
many Americans will believe that we have given 
away too much. Those who share this belief are 
urged to study the whole record and view the 
entire problem in perspective. 

In 1795, John Jay returned from Europe with 
a treaty which he had secured in which nearly 
every American claim had been granted; yet be- 
cause he had-yielded at some points the Congress 
of the United States refused to ratify it in full. 
We hope that neither the NEA nor any other 
organization will fail to support the proposal we 
have made. It will be true, no doubt, that under 
WCTP we shall no longer have officers from 
America, that the headquarters will be transferred 
to Western Europe, and that we Americans will 
play a less important role. But these will be small 
sacrifices to make for an organization of teachers 
that will represent all teachers of the world, except 
those enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

And when WCTP comes into being, as come it 
will, if we all of us can display the same spirit of 
give and take as did the fifteen at Paris, we 
then shall have overcome the obstacles and have 
achieved that single voice and association of might 
and power that we have desired for so many years. 





For Teachers Charter 


The Australian Teachers’ Federation meeting in 
Sydney, New South Wales in February 1949 proposed 
the following suggestions for a teachers’ charter: 

(a) No bar founded on distinctions of race, colour, 
sex or creed to operate in any way in any branch of the 
teaching profession. 

(b) Salaries for all teachers to be such as to make 
possible a standard of living to conform to the dig- 
nity of the profession and of the contribution that they 
make to the life of the people. Such salaries to be based 
on an adequate minimum for the classroom teacher. 
All salaries to be paid on annual basis. 

(c) Security of tenure to be assured for all teachers 
after a maximum of two years’ probation. 

(d) Adequate provision to be made for retirement 
pensions and sick leave, long service and/or sabbatical 
leave with pay. 

(e) Adequate teacher-training to be given in prop- 
erly equipped and staffed teacher-training institutions, 
with the aim of securing a minimum training period of 
four years at the earliest possible date. Governments 
to provide adequate living allowances for students 
during training. 

(f) Teachers to have full civil and political rights 
and to have full rights of organization and collective 
action. 

(g) A liberal exchange of teachers system to be de- 
veloped. Generous provision to be made for travelling 
scholarships for teachers. 

(h) The teaching service in all countries to be in- 
creased so as to limit a maximum classload to 25 chil- 
dren. 

(i) All schools to be provided with proper ameni- 
ties, including study, rest and common rooms for teach- 
ers. 

(j) Adequate equipment and facilities to be pro- 
vided to enable teachers to carry out their professional 
work under favourable conditions. 





One out of five persons in the United States in 
April, 1948, was living in a house different from that 
in which he lived one year earlier. Of the 3.4 million 
infants born in that year, 28 per cent had moved to a 
new residence. So reports the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, in a paper, Series *-20, No. 22, published 
January 28, 1949. 


For every student who now attends college or uni- 
versity there is at least one more equally able and anx- 
ious who cannot afford to attend. 
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Organization, Admunustration, and Supervision 


By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


ESEARCH WORKERS in school administration 
are becoming increasingly concerned with 
methods of teaching and learning and the way 
these relate to organizational framework. This 
shift in emphasis is found in the studies reported 
in the October 1949 issue of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research. Walter C. Reusser, of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, served as chairman of the 
committee which reviewed the significant research 
in this area conducted between 1946 and 1949. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


The problems of school district reorganization 
are being studied extensively. Of the factors in- 
fluencing reorganization, the foremost is the 
desire for educational advantages which cannot be 
provided by small local districts whose provisions 
are often limited to only the barest of minimum 
essentials. The drop-out rate is found to be much 
higher in small districts and the length of school 
term about fourteen days shorter. Larger districts 
make more efficient use of teacher services and 
plants, have less difficulty in securing teachers, 
have longer teacher tenure, have better trans- 
portation facilities, and operate with greater 
financial efficiency. Population shifts have also 
encouraged reorganization. 

The intermediate district, i.e., some type of 
district between the state and local district, has 
been shown to have many advantages, particu- 
larly in administrative efficiency and in the pro- 
vision of specialized services such as supervision, 
transportation, special education, and industrial 
education. Trends in school district reorganization 
also indicate that newly-created districts are usu- 
ally large enough for a continuous program of at 
least twelve years. 

Finance studies show great discrepancies in the 
wealth behind resident and non-resident pupils, 
between rural and urban pupils. Redistricting, 
modification of tax assessment procedures, and 
reconsideration of revenue sources have been pro- 
posed as solutions. In general, it has been found 
that while district reorganization may not always 
lead to a reduction in educational expenditures, 
the quality of the educational program can be 


* A. N. Hieronymus is Assistant Professor of 
Education and Psychology, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


greatly improved with but little if any additional 
cost. 

While excellent progress in reorganization is 
being made, it must be remembered that redistrict- 
ing is not an end in itself. Shirley Cooper points 
out at the conclusion of his chapter, the school 
becomes, in general, what the community wants it 
to be. The most fruitful approach to improvement 
might well be through aiding in the development 
of strong, vital communities. 


ADMINISTERING THE LOCAL SCHOOL 


Reusser and Bemis report evidence of increased 
interest in the development of professional leader- 
ship with considerable attention being given to 
the identification and preparation of superior 
school administrators, and the improvement of 
standards and qualifications. The professional 
preparation of school administrators is improving 
rapidly. The Department of Elementary Princi- 
pals, for example, reported masters degrees held 
by 64 per cent of supervising principals in 1948 
while only 15 per cent held that degree in 1928. 
The personal traits of greatest importance to school 
administrators are reported as those which seem 
necessary in coordinating school and community 
activities. Job analyses of school administrators 
show a very small proportion devoted to super- 
vision—in some cases far more time is devoted to 
routine clerical tasks. Salary studies show rela- 
tively small increases in administrator's salaries 
as compared with those for teachers. The county 
superintendent’s office varies tremendously with 
respect to qualifications and method of selection. 


* This review of the Review of Educational Research, October, 
1949, by its Assistant Editor, is presented as a cooperative 
service of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Research and 
the Editorial Board of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. Such reviews are scheduled for each issue of the Review 
which appears five times a year. The three-year cycle of the 
Review covers 15 “73 fields such as that indicated by the 
title of this article. The Review may ordered at $5.00 
year from the American Educational Research Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washingtin 6, D. C. 
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Recent survey reports have recommended appoint- 
ment by a county board with a salary and qualifi- 
cations conducive to the procurement of a high 
level of professional leadership. 

The research relating to boards of education 
was reported by Calvin Grieder-to be concerned 
mainly with status, characteristics of school board 
personnel, inservice education, and the use of 
handbooks. A trend toward improved school 
boards with a better knowledge of educational 
problems was implied. 

Otto and Petty’s report on the internal or- 
ganization of school systems shows no revolution- 
ary changes underway. The extension of school 
services have required corresponding administra- 
tive changes. Promotion policies have been greatly 
liberalized during the past fifteen years with the 
changing attitudes toward failure and its causes. 
The studies of grouping so numerous in the twen- 
ties and thirties have become rare except for those 
dealing with the bearing which the child’s place- 
ment in school has upon his social development. 

The area of school administration receiving 
greatest emphasis in current educational litera- 
ture is that of school-community relationships. 
The community school has received so much 
emphasis that the American Association of School 
Administrators has warned that this concept might 
degenerate into an educational fetish. The com- 
munity school has proven itself under conditions 
of sound educational planning, however, and can 
be the means of meeting some of the needs which 
are often ignored in the traditional school. In 
many parts of the country lay groups have been 
contributing extensively to the planning of im- 
proved school programs. Laymen are also being 
used increasingly as active participants in var- 
ious aspects of the school program. 

The number of pupils transported in school 
busses has been increasing rapidly with well 
over five million pupils now being carried daily. 
Per-pupil costs have been rising steadily and Reus- 
ser and Waterman conclude that there is a real 
case for holding the state responsible for the 
greater share of the cost of pupil transportation 
under the equalization program. There has also 
been considerable argument for the provision of 
federal funds because of the financial magni- 
tude of the problem. Public ownership of busses 
is gradually replacing contract transportation. 

In a summary of his excellent report on school 
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surveys, Grieder advocated the use of selected 
reports by the local board and staff as a guide 
to local surveying and planning. He also stresses 
the need for careful reporting of the results of 
surveys and for much greater emphasis on inter- 
preting the results to the general pub’ic. Also 
indicated is a need for more long-range studies, 
particularly at the state level. 

Otto and Petty, writing on supervisory organi- 
zation and administration, emphasize the role of 
inservice education. Study groups, committee 
work, experimentation, faculty meetings on cur- 
riculum problems, and summer workshops are 
being used with consistent success. Certain trends 
in present practice are noted: a trend toward great- 
er importance of the role of the principal in super- 
vision, a trend toward the solution of instruc- 
tional problems within the school rather than in 
the school system, and a trend toward critical 
evaluation of supervisory organization and admin- 
istration with a sincere interest in making super- 
vision more democratic. 


STATE AND FEDERAL EDUCATION 


Eugene and Frances Lawler term the state de- 
partment of education’s primary functions as 
leadership, planning, research, and advisory serv- 
ice. Equalization of educational opportunity de- 
pends on state organization. There seems to be 
general agreement that state departments should 
be kept on a non-political and on a strictly pro- 
fessional basis. One recent study showed a trend 
in state department services away from reportorial 
work toward provision of a broad range of super- 
visory and consultative services to meet recognized 
needs of public education. Many believe that pro- 
gress within the state can best be assured thru 
a statewide program of coordinated research. 

Lawler and Canning presented the arguments 
for and against federal support of education. The 
main argument for federal aid is that it is neces- 
sary for equality of educational opportunity. 
Most opposition to federal aid is based on the 
fear that federal aid will lead to federal control. 
One of the most controversial issues is whether 
federal funds should be used to support non- 
public institutions. 

Brownell’s summary of research in higher 
education shows a variety of problems which are 
being studied much more extensively than in any 
previous period. Particularly noteworthy is the 
attention given to the community college. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


Equal if Separate ? 


The Justice Department has filed a brief with the 
U. S. Supreme Court challenging the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” facilities on which segregation 
in schools, colleges, and other public places has been 
maintained. 

The brief was filed in connection with a case sched- 
uled for argument before the Supreme Court during 
the week of Oct. 17. The case involves a Negro pas- 
senger who was refused meals on a railroad diner. 
Another case which hinges on the “separate but equal” 
theory involves a law student who complained to the 
Supreme Court that he is deprived of equal educa- 
tional facilities at the U. of Oklahoma. He contends 
that he is forced to sit apart from fellow students 
during law lectures, and that his educational facili- 
ties are not equal to those of the white students. Says 
the brief: 

“The evasions and violations of the Constitution 
are being gradually eliminated. One handicap is the 
approval, given in another day and generation, to the 
proposition that the Constitution could be satisfied 
and friction removed by the establishment of ‘separate 
but equal’ facilities. Experience has shown that neither 
the Constitution, nor the laws enacted under its 
authority, nor the individuals affected, are given the 
required respect and status under such an arrange- 
ment. 

“ ‘Equal’ facilities, if separate, are rarely ever equal, 
even in a physical sense. In most situations they have 
been used to cloak glaring inequalities. And the very 
idea of separate facilities, or separate rights, is in itself 
a negation of the full and complete possession of priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizenship.” 


The Married Woman Teacher 


Citizens of St. Louis, Missouri sued to break a long- 
established policy of the schoolboard in dismissing 
women teachers who marry. The Supreme Court of 
Missouri declared the policy to be unreasonable, and 
contrary to the tenure requirement of employing teach- 
ers on the basis of merit. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, division one, December 8, 1947, 
State ex rel. Wood v Board of Education of St. Louis 
(206 S.W. (2d) 566) says— 

“The evidence shows the board’s rule against em- 
ploying married women teachers was based upon a 
policy which did not consider the merit or efficiency 
of married women as teachers, but upon an economic 


theory that women teachers who are married should 
forfeit their positions in favor of single women teach- 
ers because the married women teachers have husbands 
who are capable of maintaining them. Such a policy, 
however, is contrary to the principle of teachers’ tenure 
statutes which are based on merit and ability. . . . That 
section (of the tenure law) provides a teacher's ap- 
pointment shall become permanent after a period of 
probation, and she may not be removed except for 
stated causes, and marriage of women teachers is not 


specified.” 


Experimental Students Gained 


For five years the Midwood High School of New 
York City has given an “experience curriculum” to 
ninth grade students in from one to three classes. 
Four periods and the homeroom period each day were 
spent in a classroom with one teacher for the entire 
year, taking the place of the traditional English, 
social studies, general science, and art. The pupils 
mixed with the rest of the school and attended health 
education, music, lunch, and the fourth major, either 
mathematics or language. The groups followed no 
rigid syllabi. Letters took the place of report cards 
during the year, supplemented by frequent confer- 
ences with parents. These who worked were chosen 
by the class. As measured by the standard tests stu- 
dents in the experimental groups gained significantly 
more than those in the ordinary ninth year curriculum 
in the objectives measured in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and civic beliefs. A teacher of the ex- 
perimental group who teaches also a history class of 
the usual kind, reports in High Points (December 
1948, page 34), 

“How does teaching the experience curriculum 
compare with other teaching?” My answer is simple. 
As far as fun is concerned there is no comparison ; 
the one kind of teaching brings daily satisfactions 
and rewards, the other does not. I may attempt to 
use the same methods in my history class but it just 
does not work in a forty minute period with a sylla- 
bus to complete. I am not the same person in the 
two situations. I try to be friendly, to have a demo- 
cratic classroom but I remain the teacher, not the 
friend and helper. I must be autocratic since the 
responsibility of finishing the syllabus rests on me; 
I must be the judge handing down judgments in the 
form of marks. The children are thirty-eight Delaney 
cards, not thirty-eight human beings whom I learn to 
know intimately.” 
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Advertising Campaign 


The Advertising Council is continuing its cam- 
paign for better schools through this school year, 
being joined in the effort by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, and the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education. The donated services of the 
Benton and Bowles advertising agency have pre- 
pared newspaper advertisements for which mats 
may be had free from the Council. (See Pages 
178-179 and the back covers.) You might use one 
of them on your school bulletin board? 


Maintain Your Reading 


We hope you liked the statement quoted from 
John R. Mott recently, to the effect that he would 
rather live in the next ten years than any ten 
years in the history of the world. We think of 
it again at the turn of the calendar year. The 
second half of the twentieth century will bring 
changes to you no matter what your field of inter- 
est. You who work in the schools of thought may 
well hear again the words of the dean of the 
school of medicine, who told his students at com- 
mencement time, 

‘Now gentlemen, half of what we have taught 
you in this school has been false. Unfortunately 
we do not yet know which half.” 

If you wish to maintain yourself as an effective 
leader you will need to keep up with advances 
in the art and science of education and the related 
fields which feed it; maintain your reading as 
the price of leadership and service. 


“An Administrative unit large enough to require 
the services of 40 teachers should be an absolute mini- 
mum even in the most sparsely populated areas, yet 
only 3.6 per cent of all districts in the nation have 
as yet been expanded to that minimum size,” Edgar L. 
Morphet of the U. S. Office of Education told admin- 
istrators in a conference last July, sponsored jointly 
by Northwestern University and the University of 
Chicago. 

“A study made in one state last year showed that, 
in spite of the fact that representatives of local school 
systems in each county were required to meet together 
one or more times during the year, there was little real 
cooperation. Each district was operating pretty largely 
as an independent principality. The artificial lines used 
to bound the many small districts were, in practice, 


almost as formidable barriers as the walls surrounding 
medieval castles. Competing buses sometimes ran 
along district boundary roads. Buses from rural dis- 
tricts sometimes hauled children from one part of a 
rural district through a portion of an independent 
small town to another part of the district. In spite of 
possible economies from cooperative purchase of sup- 
plies or from rendering certain services cooperatively, 
such practices were almost non-existent. . . . Just 
think how many opportunities there are in every state 
for voluntary cooperation among local school systems 
in studying problems, in rendering services, in plan- 
ning programs and in many other respects.” 


The proverbial “apple for teacher” had a different 
twist according to one story from Frank C. Laubach. 
He taught an outlaw among the Moros of the Philip- 
pine Islands to read. The man’s skill in a first half-hour 
lesson encouraged Mr. Laubach to invite him to be a 
voluntary teacher. The man responded with enthusi- 
asm, expressed in somewhat unusual terms. “You 
taught me to read and you are the best friend I have 
in the world. I want to do something for you. Is there 
anybody in Lanao you want me to put out of the way?” 


The motto “Each one teach one’”’ is used in cam- 
paigns to teach literacy in many countries. As each 
person is taught to read, he in turn is supposed to 
teach somebody else to read. As told by Alfred D. 
Moore, the slogan grew out of a financial crisis in 
Lanao, province of the Philippine Islands, when in 
1931 the American slump reduced missionary funds. 
One afternoon the teacher, Frank C. Laubach, had to 
call together his paid teachers and tell them that he 
could pay them no longer. ‘‘A sultan named Kakai 
Dagalangit when he heard this said, “This campaign 
shall not stop for lack of money. It is Lanao’s only 
hope—if it stops, we are lost. Everybody who learns 
has got to teach. If he doesn’t, I'll kill him!’ ” 


We are told that the absolute minimum pupil popu- 
lation for a good rural administrative unit is 1,740 pu- 
pils (Dawson, Reeves, and others, Your School Dis- 
trict, National Education Association, 1948, p. 85.) 
Assuming an average size of rural family to be 3.8 
(U. S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Families, General Char- 
acteristics,” 1940), then we must have a total district 
population of not less than 7,000, which means that 
the school community must have a town center cef- 
tainly of not less than 2,500 people. Turning to the 
U. S. Census for 1940, the best we have at present, we 
find 16,752 incorporated places in the United States. 
Of these 13,288, or approximately 80 per cent, have 
2,500 population or less. In addition, there were 8,918 
unincorporated places of 2,500 population or fewer in 
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1940. Many of these small centers now have a town or 
town-country school district. There were only 3,464 
incorporated places over 2,500 population in 1940. 
To attain the goal of a minimum of 1,740 pupils per 
administrative district means reducing our present 
more than 110,000 districts to fewer than 3,500, a stu- 
pendous task. It means, further, that almost every ad- 
ministrative district would have to be a town-country 
district making town-country or rural-urban coopera- 
tion essential, David E. Lindstrom told a section meet- 
ing of the A. A. S. A. February 28, 1949. 


How do you put into words the learning process? 
One student in a seminar for peace conducted by the 
American Friends Service Committee described his 
experience this way: 

“We all came out of our own night and joined 
hands shyly in the Oregon morning. 

“At that time we did not yet share silences. The 
words which flew from our lips, it did not hurt to utter 
them. It only hurts when, with blinking eyes, with 
trembling eyes, we dig them out of the inner fog. 

“To proffer them, to offer them, is to give what is 
most fragile in us, what we are afraid to lose before 
we can give it, what we are afraid to give because it 
is really giving ourselves—what we must give because 
it is ourselves. 

“Staggering we emerged from the strange vegeta- 
tion of the unconscious, and all of a sudden our dim- 
mest thoughts were all there, in the open, so tangible 
and solid, no one knew which thought had once been 
his; they were all OURS, to select, to cherish, or to 
dispel. 

“We all came out of our own night and we joined 
hands shyly in that Oregon morning. 

“And now that we have to part, night will never 
be as dark again.” 


“Why can’t we make good predictions of scholastic 
success ?”” About half the differences in what pupils 
achieve can be accounted for in terms of measured 
aptitudes, says Robert M. W. Travers in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Match, 
1949, pp. 82-83. “The remaining 50 per cent of the 
differences must be accounted for in other ways, and 
teachers are usually inclined to refer to these other 
factors in achievement as “motivational factors” or 
“personality factors.” 

“The desire to learn varies both from individual to 
individual and from situation to situation for the same 
individual. It is quite probable that the extent to which 
a given individual is likely to possess a strong or weak 
desire to learn depends on unpredictable factors in the 
situation. For example, all the evidence may indicate to 
a counsellor that a certain pupil should succeed in a cer- 
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tain course in French. However, some early conflict 
between the personalities of the pupil and teacher may 
dampen the pupil’s enthusiasm for learning and the 
counsellor’s prediction will be completely upset. 

Second, there are a great variety of environmental 
factors outside of the immediate learning situation 
which affect the pupil’s desire to learn. Home condi- 
tions, financial problems, relationships with other peo- 
ple, and a vast number of other unpredictable events 
limit the extent to which it is possible to predict the 
degree of motivation in a given learning situation. 

It is time to give up the idea that if only the right 
test could be found then scholastic success could be 
predicted with accuracy. The concept of the nature of 
learning implied in this outlook needs to be replaced 
by a field theory in which it is recognized that the 
amount of learning which occurs depends on the field 
in which the individual operates as well as on factors 
inherent in the individual. 


Within the broad scope of the services and proj- 
ects of UNESCO a new agency has recently been 
developed—the Educational Mission. 

“What do you think of the value of such a mis- 
sion?” we asked the chairman of the UNESCO Con- 
sultative Educational Mission to the Philippines, 
Floyd W. Reeves. He replies: 

“To date two missions have completed their work 
and made their report: one to Siam, and the other 
to the Philippines. In the case of the Philippine 
Mission with which I was connected, the values that 
may be derived from such projects have been indi- 
cated both by the whole-hearted support given by the 
Philippine government, the Philippine educators, and 
the lay public, as well as by the statement of the 
chairman of the Philippine delegation to the FOURTH 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO recently 
held in Paris, France. The chairman stated, in effect, 
that the work of the Philippine mission had already 
proved to be of great value to the Philippines. He 
added that the mission’s report would undoubtedly be- 
come the basis for a reform of their educational 
system.” 


“The Protestant predicament in the current struggle 
over the place of religion in education” was expressed 
as a “major concern” of the Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education in its report to the Commission 
on Educational Program of the International Council 
of Religious Education meeting recently. 

“On the one hand, we stand ready and eager to 
support the principle of public education as we have 
in the past,” the committee declared. “On the other 
hand, we are greatly disturbed over certain trends in 
public education which seem to be moving away from 
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a theistic concept of religion and in the direction of 
humanism, if not secularism.” 

Other concerns included the “antagonistic attitude” 
of certain public school leaders toward released-time 
religious classes, and ‘“The drift toward a complete 
monopoly of the child’s time by the public or state- 
controlled school system.” 

“A number of specific proposals have already been 
made by leaders in the public school system looking 
toward the extension of the school day, the school 
week, and the school year,” the report indicated. 


The U. of Illinois tried a unique professional ex- 
tension program on Oct. 10—transmission of a post- 
graduate course by telephone to 142 dental societies 
from coast to coast. 

Approximately 7,000 dentists in 39 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada heard the first monthly 
presentation of a series entitled, “Current Advances 
in Dentistry.’’ Programs are scheduled through the first 
four months of 1950. 


A film strip to aid teachers in recognizing notice- 
able deviations from good health has been prepared 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance, One Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. The 35-millimeter 
film strip in color is titled ‘Teacher Observations of 
School Children.” It visualizes the signs of good 
health and shows early symptoms of respiratory con- 
ditions, measles, malnutrition, impetigo, fatigue, and 
ringworm. The film strip is available without cost 
upon application. A sixteen-inch record, 33 1/3 rev- 
olutions per minute, or a script is available. When used 
in faculty meetings, the presence of a doctor and nurse 
to answer questions will add to its interest. 


Regional Compact 


The nation’s first regional program of education 
is approved, financed, and supported by 12 states, 
which have made available $1,526,000 for the pro- 
gram for the two years ending in 1951. 

Fourteen institutions have agreed to participate in 
the regional program. This fall 388 students are going 
to school under it. 

The program operates under the one policy: “To 
assist states and institutions and agencies concerned 
with higher education in their efforts to advance knowl- 
edge and improve the social and economic level of 
the Southern region.” 

The regional program operates through a Board 
of Control in Atlanta which arranges contracts be- 
tween institutions on the one hand and states on the 


other. States which do not have certain educational 
facilities can offer them to state residents by buying 
such facilities on a quota basis from institutions out- 
of-state. The student enrolled under this program is 
guaranteed a place in the institution if he meets quali- 
fication standards and escapes payment of out-of-state 
fees. 

His state pays the institution—$1,000 per student 
per year for veterinary medicine; $1,500 for medi- 
cine and $1,500 for dentistry. For a few thousand dol- 
lars a year, a state buys access to a school that would 
cost several million dollars to duplicate. The program 
has started in these fields—veterinary medicine, medi- 
cine, and dentistry—because the needs there were great- 
est. 

Four institutions provide services in veterinary medi- 
cine: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, the University of Georgia, and Oklahoma A. and 
M. College. One hundred and one places have been 
provided for students by states in these schools this 
fall under the regional program. 

Seven universities provide medical training under 
the program: Vanderbilt, Tennessee, Tulane, Louisi- 
ana State, Duke, Emory, and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. One hundred and seventy-two students are en- 
rolled in these schools now under regional contracts. 

Six institutions participate in dentistry: Maryland, 
Loyola of Louisiana, Meharry, Tennessee, Emory and 
the Medical College of Virginia. One hundred and 
fifteen students are enrolled under the program. 

Of the total enrolled in the first semester of opera- 
tion of the program, 181 are Negro and 207 are white. 
Facilities in all three of the fields are available to both; 
admission policies are controlled, of course, by the 
institutions. 

The Board of Control is composed of the Governor 
and three members, one a Negro, from each partici- 
pating state. Board officers at present are Millard F. 
Caldwell, former Governor of Florida, Chairman; 
Clyde A. Erwin, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina, Vice-Chairman ; and H. C. Byrd, Presi- 
dent, University of Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The staff, headquartered at 316 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, is headed by Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., Director; 
and William J. McGlothlin, Associate Director. 

Administrative costs are met by appropriations of 
$7,000 annually by each participating state. 

The program began operation under a Compact 
signed by the Governors in 1948 after approval by 
the legislatures; the Board of Control was created on 
a permanent basis. Congressional approval of the Com- 
pact was not required. The program may be widened 
in the future to include graduate study, forestry, archi- 
tecture, social work and other fields where regional 
needs are apparent. 
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Rho Chapter Publishes a Professional Magazine 


By DAN W. DODSON 


ow TO harness for educational advance the 
H resources of a large chapter of a fraternity 
such as Phi Delta Kappa is a matter of no small 
import. So often the routines such as dues collec- 
tion, attending meetings, pondering over the 
amendments of constitutions and by-laws, attend- 
ing dinners, and listening to speakers become the 
major activities in such a group. Such meetings 
rovide comraderie, but even so, many persons 
frequently feel that this rather “‘lean’’ diet for a 
chapter of a leading professional educational fra- 
ternity in times fraught with as many possibilities 
as the present. Other chapters meet the challenge 
to service in their own ways. Rho Chapter at New 
York University was presented with the opportu- 
nity of sponsoring a professional educational 
magazine, The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
devoted to pushing back the frontiers of social 
knowledge and educational practice growing out 
of such knowledge. 

When Brother E. George Payne approached re- 
tirement as Dean of New York University’s 
School of Education, he suggested to Rho Chap- 
ter that it take this magazine, which he had 
founded, and make it one of their projects. There- 
upon the chapter formed for this purpose a cor- 
poration of its membership known as the Payne 
Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. The maga- 
zine is received at cost of publication by every 
member of the chapter in good standing. 

At an annual meeting, the Board of the Foun- 
dation reports to the corporation, i.e., Rho’s mem- 
bership, on the progress of the publication. The 
officers of the Foundation are elected from Rho’s 
membership, and from time to time Rho brothers 
submit articles for publication. At the present 
time they have launched upon a project to secure 
donations of back volumes from the brothers to 
be supplied to colleges and universities which 
have been shut off from the main stream of Amer- 
ican educational thought during the past years. 
They are also devising means to continue the sub- 
scriptions of some twenty universities in China 
which are now shut off from contact by the civil 
war. 

_The Payne Foundation, in addition to publish- 


* Dan W. Dodson is Director of Curriculum 
and Research, Center for Human Relations 
Studies, School of Education, New York 
University, New York 11, New York. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ing the Journal, is also authorized to publish edu- 
cational monographs. During this academic year, 
a monograph surveying the use of Hebrew in 
American colleges and universities is being pub- 
lished under the authorship of Brother Abraham 
I. Katsh. 

It is the hope of the Foundation that its publi- 
cations will serve as instruments to integrate the 
social viewpoint in education into all the disci- 
plines. For example, special numbers have been, 
or will be, devoted to social aspects of recreation, 
health, safety, communications, economic educa- 
tion, atomic energy and higher education within 
the two-year span closing the present academic 
year. Additional special numbers include ‘‘Human 
Relations and Social Change” (February 1950), 
“Community Organization” (November 1949), 
and “Comics As a Reading Media’ (December 
1949). 

The magazine is published monthly from Sep- 
tember to May, inclusive. It is indexed in Educa- 
tion Index, Public Affairs Information Service, 
and Business Education Index. The subscription 
price is $3.00 in the United States, $3.25 in Can- 
ada and South America, and $3.40 for all others. 
Subscriptions are sent to The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 157 West 13th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 

The leadership of Rho Chapter and the officers 
of the Foundation are, I believe, unanimous in 
their conviction that this era of postwar adjust- 
ment is burgeoning with possibilities which, if 
capitalized on, will set the pattern of education 
for a long time to come. They do not believe that 
fellowship and good programs are enough, if edu- 
cators are sincere in their purposes. Their spon- 
sorship of this publication enterprise is one means 
by which they are meeting the challenge in a dif- 
ferent way. 
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Vocational Counseling Techniques 


By ANDREW D. ROBERTS 


N THE COMPLICATED vocational structure of 
I present-day society, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has classified 40,000 different 
jobs into seven major occupational groups which 
in turn are sub-divided into a vast number of 
occupational groupings. For the individual coun- 
seled and the counselor alike, the choosing of the 
appropriate major group is often a sizeable prob- 
lem while the selection of the optimum occu- 
pation is indeed an Herculean task. New methods 
and concepts must be introduced and developed, 
and old techniques revised, if vocational guidance 
is to equal the demands of contemporary society. 

The first concern of the counselor is with the 
occupational preferences listed or expressed by the 
individual counseled. Such choices are to be ex- 
amined carefully in order to determine if they are 
true reflections of the person’s thinking and 
wishes, or are produced by other factors such as 
halo effect, parental insistence, wifely advice, or 
other similar pressures. The individual is also to 
be questioned closely to ascertain whether such 
preferences are the result of mistaken conceptions 
relative to pre-occupational training, job require- 
ments, salary level, job security, and advancement 
possibilities. The counselor asks himself after 
investigating the preferences of the individual 
whether or not this expression is the result of 
mature thinking and experience or the surface 
remarks of an uncertain or confused person. What 
are the real reasons which lie behind the prefer- 
ences listed or expressed? What outside pressures 
have influenced the selection? What vocational 
information does the individual possess? 

In the family background, the hobbies and 
avocational pursuits, the social activities, and lei- 
sure time reading habits lie keys which unlock 
occupational doors. The counselor checks the vo- 
cational background of the parents, relatives, 
friends, and associates and notes any marked shift 
from this level by the individual counseled. If the 
person has a father, brother, and close friends in 
the semi-skilled occupations but professes a desire 
to train for a professional vocation, it is advisable 


* Andrew D. Roberts is Counselor, Whittier 
Union High School, Whittier, California. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to search for patterns of discontent, negativism, 
and other similar manifestations. The probable 
effects of such a social and environmental change 
need to be studied and gaged before any final 
decision is made. Social activities are often ba- 
rometers of certain personality patterns important 
in the consideration of an occupational goal. A 
preference for cards, dancing, and group games 
may well be evidence of a highly gregarious nature 
—one which can best be fitted into sales work or 
teaching. On the other hand, a definite leaning 
towards chess, checkers, newspaper puzzles, and 
individual games may be indicative of a desire to 
work alone—an advantageous personality charac- 
teristic for a forester, laboratory technician, or 
night watchman. 

Hobbies and avocational pursuits require care- 
ful investigation and deep reflection since surface 
scrutiny is likely to lead to erroneous conclusions. 
For example, the mere recording of leathercraft 
under the heading of hobbies may be incomplete, 
misleading, and its significance in the counseling 
situation misconstrued. The manipulative work 
done with the hands may be the motivating factor 
for one individual, possibly indicating an interest 
in work involving assembly and disassembly. 
Another person may engage in this hobby because 
he likes the intricate designing entailed in the 
making of wallets and purses, an interest of an 
entirely different nature, one which might be help- 
ful in art or interior decoration or in certain 
skilled crafts. Part IV of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles is a useful aid in enabling the 
counselor to determine the occupational signif- 
icance of hobbies and avocational pursuits. The 
counselor subjects the reading habits of the in- 
dividual to a stringent scrutiny in order to see if 
they indicate a layman’s or a technical interest in 4 
particular occupational field. Many people believe 
that reading in such a magazine as Popular 
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Mechanics is of itself evidence of a mechanical or 
scientific interest. Such reading however, can be 
prompted by the excellent photography, the un- 
usual or bizarre diagrams, the adventure features, 
and the simplicity of the writing style. Probing 
will do much to uncover the exact reason which 
motivates the individual to do reading in a certain 
area. An interest in the assembly of a new airplane 
motor, the RPM of the motor, the improvements 
of the mechanism, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a motor is good evidence of a 
consuming technical interest in mechanics and 
science as differentiated from surface motivation 
unrelated to an occupational field. 

The occupational experience of the individual 
counseled is a major consideration in determining 
the steps which the counselor is to take. If a 
person has completed one-third or two-thirds of an 
educational course or an on-the-job training assign- 
ment, it is advisable to weigh the cumulative evi- 
dence well before countenancing the uprooting 
of these institutional or occupational plans. If a 
direct shift into the same vocation cannot be 
effected, it is wise to think in terms of a related 
job field so that eventual adjustment will be en- 
hanced and facilitated. A clerk with filing and 
record-keeping experience may well be considered 
for the objective of bookkeeper, a bookkeeper 
in a large department store for cost account, and 
a sign maker engaging in sheet metal work for a 
position in the sheet metal industry or in build- 
ing construction work. Job experience in the serv- 
ice and the descriptive statements of veterans com- 
bined with the information contained in The Spe- 
cial Aids for the Placing of Military and Naval 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs are data which aid the 
counselor with his task of assisting the individual 
to find occupational adjustment. For example, 
work as a Storekeeper D is related to such civilian 
jobs as actuarial clerk, tax clerk, and cost account- 
ant; the Fuel Tank Repairman 665 has job duties 
in line with those of the tire vulcanizer, sheet 
metal worker in the aircraft industry, and the in- 
dustrial worker. 

It is mandatory for the counselor to ask himself 
if the individual is losing the skills developed 
during his background experience and to justify 
any loss by such considerations as interest, apti- 
tude, and personality patterns as well as poor oc- 
Cupational trends, expressed dissatisfaction with 
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the job field, and the like. The counselor in virtu- 
ally every case points out several alternative fields 
and makes certain that the individual understands 
the job duties, salary level, advantages and dis- 
advantages, and employment outlook in these job 
categories. Extreme care must be exercised prior 
to suggesting an occupation which has little carry- 
over value into other working areas unless the 
total evidence justifies such a course of action. A 
telegrapher, for example, has one outstanding 
job skill and obtaining placement in another oc- 
cupation where his past experience will be bene- 
ficial is an extremely difficult undertaking. The 
electrician, on the other hand, has developed 
abilities which will prove useful in radio repair, 
electrical repair, and household appliance instal- 
lation; he can possibly effect an occupational shift 
without complete loss of training time and job 
skills. 

The use of interest, aptitude, achievement, and 
personality tests are most useful when designed to 
fit the individual case. A battery of tests admin- 
istered to one person may be useful and informa- 
tive while such measurements may be mislead- 
ing or even worthless when given to another in- 
dividual. A wise practice is to interview the indi- 
vidual first in order to obtain comprehensive and 
useful information and to combine such data with 
the results of one or more well validated inter- 
est inventories. For example, if the individual is 
negative in his reaction to clerical and allied occu- 
pations, has had no experience in this type of 
work, and his Kuder Inventory Preference Blank 
records scores below the 25th percentile in both 
computational and clerical fields of interest, the 
administration of a Minnesota Vocational Clerical 
test seems unnecessary. Interpretation of test re- 
sults must be objective and qualified, and cor- 
roborated whenever possible by other reliable 
data. The special attention of the counselor should 
be focused on the norm population on which the 
test has been validated, if the person’s ability is to 
be accurately measured against the requirements 
of the occupation or occupations under consider- 
ation. An Ohio Psychological Examination per- 
centile score of 75 is a more accurate measure of 
the individual’s capacity to pass pre-legal courses 
at a university than a California Capacity Ques- 
tionnaire percentile ranking of 90 in the lan- 
guage area based on general adult norms. Success 
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can be more readily prognosticated in the machin- 
ist trade on the basis of the Bennett Mechanical 
BB apprentice norms than on those which have 
been derived from testing WPA workers or engi- 
neering freshmen. 

The person counseled should understand the 
significance of each test administered and the re- 
sults of each test, both as it applies to his indi- 
vidual circumstances and in terms of his actual 
and potential occupational possibilities. The per- 
son should understand the meaning of each test 
administered as well as the test results, since many 
persons feel that a Strong Vocational Interest A 
score or a Kuder 90th percentile ranking in the 
field of music or art indicates an aptitude for this 
area. In order to clear up such misconceptions 
which are likely to lead to ill-advised action, the 
counselor is wise to explain in layman's language 
the exact nature of the test and specifically what 
it is designed to measure. If the individual seems 
perplexed or doubtful it is advisable to have him 
explain what the test results mean to him so that 
the counselor can be assured that he has a clear 
understanding of these psychometric instruments. 

The transcript record, as contended by William- 
son, may well contain grades which are teacher 
estimates of individual ability in certain subjects 
and do not necessarily measure the actual knowl- 
edge possessed by the person. Such subjective 
measurements must be checked against the results 
of reliable achievement and aptitude tests in order 
to determine their validity. It is to be remembered 
that undesirable personality patterns manifesting 
themselves in the form of arrogance, anti-social 
behavior, and peculiarities may not only have 
resulted in a down-grading of the individual by his 
teachers but will probably continue to produce 
the same effect when he is evaluated by employers 
at some future date. Evidence of general profi- 
ciency in all subjectmatter is a highly favorable 
situation since it forecasts a possibility of suc- 
cess im many occupational fields. Differential 
achievement in vocational, scientific, and liberal 
arts courses is to be studied carefully and checked 
with the results of psychometric measurements. 
An individual with high grades in shop, mathe- 
matics, and science but whose achievement in 
English, history, and language is below average 
may well succeed as a forester, engineer, voca- 
tional teacher, or mathematics-science teacher, but 
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have difficulty completing pre-vocational training 
as a lawyer, social worker, English teacher, or so- 
cial science teacher. If the achievement and apti- 
tude level are to be accurately diagnosed, the test 
results and grade results should be considered as 
one composite whole. 

The discussion of an employment objective 
with an individual who is suffering from a deep- 
seated emotional problem, a neurosis, severe finan- 
cial difficulty, marital or family complications, or 
other environmental duress is likely to be so much 
wasted effort. In serious cases of this type it is 
advisable for the counselor to refer the individ- 
ual to the proper therapist or agency. Simple 
catharsis may suffice for the person with surface 
tensions of minor emotional complications. For 
the person whose poor financial status is due 
largely to faulty planning, the counselor can sug- 
gest an appropriate budgeting system. The coun: 
selor needs to be conscious of his limitations and 
exercise caution so that he does not attempt to 
operate beyond the scope of his qualifications and 
resources. All therapeutic treatment of any size- 
able magnitude should be placed in the competent 
hands of the psychiatrist or other qualified medical 
person and cases of severe financial hardship 
should be referred to the social agency responsible 
for the alleviation of such difficulties. When prob- 
lems of this nature have been solved or mitigated 
to some extent, then the vocational counselor can 
perform his function effectively. 

The counseling of individuals with health prob- 
lems or disabilities is a procedure calling for the 
utmost in careful diagnosis prior to the selection 
of a vocational goal. The report of a medical 
expert listing activities which will aggravate the 
condition, those which must be limited in charac- 
ter, and those which are not harmful is vital infor- 
mation in counseling these cases. The counselor 
may well inadvertently consider an occupation 
which will do immeasurable damage if he attempts 
counseling efforts without the advice of a physi- 
cian. The statements of the individual relative to 
the activities which are feasible and those which 
are injurious are likewise important, and are to 
be recorded and studied in the most thorough 
manner. It is advisable to compare these state- 
ments with the medical report and in the event of 
inconsistencies to discuss the case with the medi- 
cal specialist. If an individual has been employed 
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for a long period of time his evaluation of his 
physical assets and liabilities is more likely to be 
accurate than that of a person who has had little 
vocational experience. The optimum choice of an 
occupation in these cases is one in which the job 
duties produce a therapeutic effect, aiding the in- 
dividual to forget his handicap and thereby reduc- 
ing the amount of time he spends in worrying, 
self-pity, and absorption with his defect. The Dun- 
woody Charts and the Civil Service Manual for the 
Placement of the Physically Handicapped contain 
information regarding job activities and occupa- 
tions which are appropriate for the various cate- 
gories of physically handicapped persons. 

The qualified counselor is conversant with cur- 
rent employment trends on a local, state, and na- 
tional scale and uses such knowledge to promote 
more efficient counseling. Thus, providing all other 
factors are equal, the person with the high ability 
in the liberal arts field is encouraged to consider 
social work where the need for competent workers 
still exists and the long range trend is favorable, 
rather than law where supply approximates or ex- 
ceeds the demand and the employment outlook is 
not quite as favorable. Chemical research workers 
are needed in industry while placement for the en- 
gineer may constitute more of a problem, and the 
employment outlook in the latter field of work 
is not quite as encouraging as in the former job 
area. The counselor weighs such evidence carefully 
when considering the occupational possibilities 
of the individual with superior quantitative ability. 
The service occupations seem to have the greatest 
number of openings and the long range trend 
forecast by the Department of Labor is favorable, 
while vacancies in the professions are few and 
the trend seems to be stable at best. Data such as 
these are vital in a case in which employment on 
the upper levels of the service occupations or the 
lower levels of the semi-professional occupations 
seem to hinge “on the tossing of a coin.” 

It is to be emphasized that the counselor is 
particularly alert to detect special circumstances 
which will render the use of occupational statis- 
tics inappropriate in an individual case. The ex- 
ceptional student possessing outstanding motiva- 
tion may succeed in a crowded occupation despite 
the failure of many less gifted persons. If the 
individual counseled wishes to enter the sport- 
ing goods business because his father or close 


The Meaning of Marks 


Warren R. Good in the University of Michigan’s 
School of Education Bulletin (Volume 18, Number 
8, Page 120) suggests the following meanings for 
school marks. 

A. Very satisfactory, somewhere near the upper 
end of the class; perhaps in the top sixth. 

B. Good, but not extraordinary; a mark that might 
be expected by about half of the class. 

C. Fair, but no more than barely satisfactory; a 
mark received by those somewhat below average, per- 
haps a little more than a fourth of the class. 

D. Definitely unsatisfactory, perhaps on the verge 
of failing; probably not more than about one such in 
a dozen. 

E. Failure; pretty hopeless, likely to be the only 
such mark in the class. 

These marks, he says, are about what the marks 
have come to mean to students, parents, and teachers, 
according to his analysis and experience. 

“All teachers should realize one critical fact that 
every school administrator knows—that marks have 
important psychological and public relations values. 
Children should not be expected to do what they can’t 
do, and a considerable failure rate suggests that the 
school is wrong. Furthermore, low or failing marks 
develop a psychology of failure and dissatisfaction in 
both children and parents. Enthusiastic support is more 
likely to be given the school in which children and 
other students achieve confidence and success.” 





friend has an established business in the com- 
munity, a poor outlook may not be sufficient rea- 
son to dissuade the individual from making this 
choice. The individual who has already made ar- 
rangements to be placed in the local Buick garage 
after the completion of his trade school course 
need not be discouraged even though local, state, 
and national employment vacancies appear to be 
declining in this work area. 

Before the counseling process can be considered 
complete, the individual needs to do considerable 
reading relative to job duties, salary level, work 
requirements, advantages and disadvantages of the 
various occupations, and employment outlook in 
suitable work areas, using reliable publications rec- 
ommended by the counselor or other qualified 
persons. The counselee can derive the most bene- 
fit from his occupational study once he understands 
his interests, aptitudes, and personality traits and 
how they can best be utilized in the world of 
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work. The individual counseled is also more capa- 
ble of being a cooperative partner in the coun- 
seling process, once he has achieved this self- 
understanding. The experienced counselor realizes 
that the individual must have some familiarity 
with the occupations under discussion before he 
can choose from among the numerous possibilities 
the one for which he is best suited. This knowl- 
edge can best be obtained by a process of in- 
ternal consumption. When the individual has 
isolated three or more feasible occupational ob- 
jectives, it is advisable for the counselor and the 
counselee to confer and discuss the significance of 
the material covered. The counselor probes deeply 
to assess the degree of counselee-retention and to 
evaluate the ability of the individual to utilize the 
information gained in seeking adjustment in the 
world of work. If the counselor possesses special- 
ized information about the occupations under con- 
sideration, he imparts such knowledge to the in- 
dividual so that the final choice will be based on 
as complete and comprehensive data as possible. 

Counseling involves team work between the 
counselor and the individual who desires aid. 
The internal growth of the counselee and his in- 
creased ability to realize and define the problems 
he faces and to effectively cope with these problems 
without outside assistance are the significant out- 
comes which the counselor strives to achieve. We 
have presented the viewpoint of the counselor 
during the guidance process, but not to imply that 
the counselor assumes a dominating role. The 
counselor places his specialized skills at the serv- 
ice of the individual so that he can more readily 
select an occupational objective which is in har- 
mony with his interests, abilities, and person- 
ality characteristics. The person counseled, how- 
ever, has the right to reject all or part of the sug- 
gestions of the guidance specialist; this the coun- 
selor realizes and he attempts to protect the right 
of the individual to select his own path once he 
has achieved some degree of self-understanding. 


Twenty-four state education associations now own 
their own headquarters, or have purchased sites for 
that purpose. 


More men are engaged in the profession of 
teaching than in any other profession. 


Don’t worry when you stumble. The worm is 
about the only thing that can’t fall down. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


Calendar 


March 18-23. Music Educators National Biennial 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 19-23. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, Chicago, III. 

March 25-26. American Association of University 
Professors, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 27-30. Annual Convention The Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Agencies, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

April 10-14. Association of Childhood Education 
International, Asheville, North Carolina. 

April 11-14. National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, Louisiana. Theme, ‘Education 
for International Understanding.” 

April 13-17. N.E.A. Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, IIl. 

April 17-20. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Department of Higher Education, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

April 18-22. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Dallas, Texas. 

April 20-21. Television Education Conference, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 24-May 1. National Boys and Girls Week. 
28th annual observance. Promotional material may 
be obtained from NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS 
WEEK COMMITTEE, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 
950, Chicago 1, IIlinois. 

May 10-13. American Industrial Arts Association, 
1950 convention, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

May 12-13. Fourth Annual Conference on Mental 
Hygiene and Problems of Exceptional Children, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

May 22-24. National Conference on Citizenship, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, California. 

June 12-July 21. Institute on the position of the 
United States in World Affairs, the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 

July 2-7. National Education Association Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 25-July 4. National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, NEA Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services and Cooperating Universities, Bethel, 
Maine. 

July 24-Aug. 18. NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, The American University, Washington, 
Db. c 

December 3-7. Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Dec. 4. White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D. C. 








EDUCATION 
MOLDS OUR 
FUTURE 














BETTER SCHOOLS MAKE 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 








EDUCATION WRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Awards 








The awards will be made in May 1950 for the year ending December 31, 1949, in the following 
categories: 

1. The outstanding article or series of articles, dealing with education, appearing in a newspaper 
during the year 1949. 

2. The outstanding article or series of articles on education appearing in a magazine of general 
circulation, a radio or television program or wire service during the year 1949. 

3. The outstanding work of interpreting education appearing in a newspaper during the year 1949. 

4. The outstanding editorial dealing with education appearing in a newspaper or magazine of gen- 
eral circulation during the year 1949. 








The prizes will be awarded by the Association on the recommendation of the following Board of 


Judges, whose decision shall be final: 
x * * 


Mr. FLoypD TayLor, Director, American Press Institute, Columbia University, 
Chairman. 
Mr. HAROLD V. Boy Le, Pulitzer Prize winner, Associated Press. 


Dr. BELMONT FARLEY, Director, Press and Radio, National Education Association. 


Dr. HAROLD TAYLOR, President, Sarah Lawrence College. 


Dr. G. Kerry SMITH, Chief, Information and Publications, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
x * * 


Entries must be submitted not later than March 25, 1950, and may be made by any working mem- 
ber of the press, magazine, news service, radio or television either direct or through his organization. 
All entries must be accompanied by an exhibit in convenient form. The Education Writers Associa: 
tion does not assume responsibility for the return of any exhibits, but upon request and receipt of a 
stamped self-addressed envelope exhibits will be returned. 


= = 


Entries should be submitted to MILLICENT TayLor, Secretary-Treasurer of the Education Writers 
Association, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





